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REVIEWS 


Narrative of an Expedition in H.M.S. Terror, 
undertaken with a view to Geographical 
Discovery on the Arctic Shores in the Years 
1836, 7. By Capt. Back, R.N. Illustrated 
by a Map and Plates. Murray. 

Ix the 516th number of this journal, the public 

was made acquainted with the leading particu- 

lars of Capt. Back’s last perilous expedition. 

The hasty sketch which we were then enabled 

to offer—thanks to the Geographical Society—is 

completely filled up in the volume now before 
us, which, in all probability, will be the last but 
one of its series ;—the expedition of Messrs. 

Dease and Simpson—of which also, so far as it 

jscomplete, a sketch has recently appeared in the 

Atheneum (No. 547)—furnishing materials for 

the final page of the “ strange eventful” chapter 

of Arctic Discovery, so creditable to British 
enterprise and endurance. 

As, however, the reader is already aware that 
the main incident of Capt. Back’s expedition was 
a twelvemonth’s frightful imprisonment in the 
ice, he will naturally have prepared himself for 
even less variety of incident in the pages before 
us, than generally make up a record of Arctic 
travel. ‘The crew of the Zerror, though not so 
cheerfully disposed as might have been desired 
insuch a situation, went through the tremendous 
services required of them with courage and obe- 
dient industry ; there was not a trait of dissension 
among the ice-embayed voyagers ; and though 
sickness visited them heavily, (owing, probably, 
to the utter failure of their warming apparatus, ) 
the loss of life was slight, and the three deaths, 
which took place, offered no incident “to adorn 
atale.” Intercourse with the shore was rare— 
for the most part impossible ; the Esquimaux, 
those shrewd, bargaining denizens of a district 
so bleak, that we might be excused for believing 
that nothing purely human could inhabit it, were 
only seen twice; while “ the few birds and ani- 
mals obtained,” so an appendical note informs 
us, “are so familiar to the readers of Arctic 
mology, as to render any notice of them alto- 
gether unnecessary.” In short, the route having 
been once traced, there remains for us but to 
select a few from a series of winter pictures, 
illustrating (to speak fancifully) the gigantic 
night of Frost and Ocean, the powerlessness of 
man to cope withal, and the protecting hand of 
Providence. 

As early as the 9th of August, 1836, the 
Terror had reached the extreme north point of 
her course, lat. 65° 50! N., long. 82°7! W., being 
already entangled by the ice, upon which, as a 
cradle, she was to drift for four long months in 
the following spring. The constant and immi- 
nent peril was of the vessel being “ nipped,” as 
it is technically called. This disaster shortly 
befell her. 

“The next morning (Sept. 20th) it drew more to 
the northward, and, what was worse, blew fresh, 
thereby setting the seaward ice down towards the 
land with more force than had yet been experienced. 
Shortly after 95 a.m. a floe piece split in two, and the 
extreme violence of the pressure curled and crumbled 
the windward ice up in an awful manner, forcing it 
gainst the beam fully eighteen feet high. The ship 
treaked as it were in agony, and, strong as she was, 
must have been stove and crushed, had not some of 
the smaller masses been forced under her bottom, 
ad so diminished the strain, by actually lifting her 
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bow nearly two feet out the water. In this perilous 
crisis steps were taken to have everything in readiness 
for hoisting out the barge, and without creating un- 
necessary alarm, the officers and men were called on 
the quarter-deck, and desired, in case of emergency, 
to be active in the performance of their duties at the 
respective stations then notified to them. It was a 
serious moment for ali, as the pressure still continued, 
nor could we expect much, if any, abatement until 
the wind changed. 

* At noon the weather and our prospects remained 
the same. The barometer was falling, and the tem- 
perature was 26°++, with unceasing snow. Much ice 
had been sunk under the bottom, and a doubt existed 
whether it was not finding its way beneath the lee 
floe also; for the uplifted ruins, within fifty paces of 
the weather beam, were advancing slowly towards us 
like an immense wave fraught with destruction. 
Resistance would not, could not have been effectual 
beyond a few seconds; for what, of human. construc- 
tion, could withstand the impact of an icy continent, 
driven onward by a furious storm? In the mean- 
time symptoms too unequivocal to be misunderstood 
demonstrated the intensity of the pressure. The 
butt-ends began to start, and the copper, in which 
the galley apparatus was fixed, became creased, slid- 
ing doors refused to shut, and leaks found access 
through the bolt-heads and bulls-eyes. On sounding 
the well too, an increase of water was reported, not 
sufficient to excite apprehension in itself, but such 
as to render hourly pumping necessary. Moved by 
these indications, and to guard against the worst, I 
ordered the provisions and preserved meats, with 
various other necessaries, to be got up from below and 
stowed on deck, so as to be ready at a moment to be 
thrown upon the large floe alongside. To add to our 
anxiety, night closed prematurely, when suddenly, 
from some unknown cause, in which, if we may so 
deem without presumption, the finger of Providence 
was manifest, the floe, which threatened instant de- 
struction, turned so as in a great degree to protect us 
against an increase of pressure, though for several 
hours afterwards the same creaking and grinding 
sounds continued to annoy our ears. The barometer 
and other instruments fell with a regularity unpre- 
cedented, vet the gale was broken, and by midnight 
had abated considerably.” 

After many similar disheartening adventures, 
and when the blockade had lasted four-and-thirty 
days,the further attempt to penetrate Repulse 
Bay, to the point whither the Zerror was bound, 
and whence the reconnoitring parties were tostart, 
was unanimously pronounced hopeless; then all 
that remained for the disappointed party, was to 
anticipate a winter among the ice, and provide 
as they best might against contingencies and 
surprises of weather. Longer, more dismal, and 
more perilous was the winter, than even expe- 
rience could have anticipated. The moral re- 
sistance available against its suspenses and hard- 
ships, became naturally a matter of interest to 
the father of the discoverers,—for such, to all 
intents and purposes, is every captain of such an 
expedition. We cannot, however, wholly sub- 
scribe to the conclusion pointed at in the follow- 
ing extract:— 

“ Meantime, we were not unobservant of the 
habits and dispositions of the crew, hastily gathered 
together, and for the most part composed of people 
who had never before been out of a collier: some 
half dozen, indeed, had served in Greenland vessels, 
but the laxity which is there permitted, rendered 
them little better than the former. A few men-of- 
wars-men, who were also on board, were worth the 
whole together. The want of discipline, and attention 
to personal comfort, were most conspicuous; and 
though the wholesome regulations practised in His 
Majesty’s service were most rigidly attended to ip 





the Terror, yet such was the unsociability, though 
without any ill-will, that it was only by a steady and 
undeviating system pursued by the first lieutenant, 
that they were brought at all together with the feel- 
ing of messmates: at first, though nominally in the 
same mess, and eating at the same table, many of 
them would secrete their allowance, with other un- 
manly and unsailor-like practices. This was another 
proof, added to the many I had already witnessed, 
how greatly discipline improves the mind and man- 
ners, and how much the regular service-man is to be 
preferred for all hazardous or difficult enterprises. 
Reciprocity of kindnesses, a generous and self-deny- 
ing disposition, a spirit of frankness, a hearty and 
above-board manner—these are the true character- 
istics of the British seaman; and the want of these 
is seldom compensated by other qualities. In our 
case,—and I mention this merely to show the differ- 
ence of olden and modern times,—there were only 
three or four in the ship who could not write; all 
read; some recited whole pages of poetry, others 
sang French songs. Yet with all this, had they 
been left to themselves, I verily believe a more un- 
sociable, suspicious, and uncomfortable set of people 
could not have been found. Oh! if the two are in- 
compatible, give me the old Jack Tar, who would 
stand up for his ship, and give his life for his mess- 
mate.” 

Week after week do we continue drifting along 
with the Zerror, sometimes fixed, sometimes 
free, but wherever the ice pleases—sometimes 
exposed to heavy assaults, when a sudden gale 
causes disruption, and tries the strength of the 
poor ship to the utmost. In November, after 
repeated trials and adjustments, the warming 
apparatus proved totally inefficient, and was 
obliged to be abandoned: towards the close of 
the month the officers got up a play, and it went 
off merrily, but about Christmas the foe to all 
Arctic voyagers—the languor of scorbutic disease 
—began to creep in among them : and, with all 
the zeal of the authorities, it became difficult 
to enforce the proper quantity of exercise being 
taken, much more to stir up merriment. On 
Valentine's day—to pass on quickly—they 
began to look forward to their release. But 
matters, in place of amending, rapidly became 
worse ; for on the 9th of March the Zerror, still 
drifting, began to be lifted up by the ice, and 
leakages to ensue from the tremendous strain to 
which she was exposed. On the 16th— 


“Another rush drove irresistibly on the larboard 
quarter and stern, and forcing the ship ahead raised 
her up on the ice. A chaotic ruin followed; our 
poor and cherished courtyard, its wall and arched 
doors, gallery, and well-trodden paths, were rent, and 
in some parts ploughed up like dust. The ship was 
careened fully four streaks, and sprung a leak as be- 
fore. Scarcely were ten minutes left us for the ex- 
pression of our astonishment that anything of human 
build could outlive such assaults, when, at 1 a.m, 
another equally violent rush succeeded ; and in its 
way towards the starboard quarter, threw up a roll- 
ing wave thirty feet high, crowned by a blue square 
mass of many tons, resembling the entire side of a 
house, which, after hanging for some time in doubtful 
poise on the ridge, at length fell with a crash into 
the hollow, in which, as in a cavern, the after part 
of the ship seemed imbedded. It was indeed an 
awful crisis, rendered more frightful from the misti- 
ness of the night and dimness of the moon. The 
poor ship cracked and trembled violently; and no 
one could say that the next minute would not be her 
last, and, indeed, his own too, for with her our means 
of safety would probably perish. * * 

“J was naturally anxious to ascertain, as far as 
possible, the amount of damage received; and, 
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inspecting the outside of the ship with the first | as he best could. Then it was we beheld the strange 
Lieutenant and carpenter, we saw that the fore-foot | and appalling spectacle of what may be fitly termed 


was completely exposed, the ship having been lite- 
rally lifted up on the surface of the same ice, which 
had formerly, as I have said, imbedded her up to 
the flukes ofthe anchors. How far she was from the 
water's edge, could not be ascertained, though it was 
seen from the marks, that she was heaved up seven 
feet abaft, whilst on deck, the ascent in walking for- 
ward was considerable. The larboard side was found 
to be flattened and indented in such a manner, as to 
make it probable some injury had been sustained 
about the timbers near the line of flotation, in a di- 
rection six or eight feet from the main channels for- 
ward, and the quarter on the same side was bolstered 
up as high as the taffrail by one of the largest floe 
Pieces, which pressed severely on one of her weakest 
points. These appearances with the facts of the 
damaged stern-post and the leaks, raised a doubt in 
my mind, how far the ship might be trustworthy 
when the ice should slacken off sufficiently to let her 
down to her bearings.” 

In this state, with slight changes, did the 
Terror remain till July, when the operation 
of the ice-saws, seconded by the season, effected 
her deliverance. How dreary and monotonous 
the condition of her crew must have been, 
may be inferred from the importance given 
in the chronicle to the chance appearance of a 
bird, or from the fact that some among her officers 
who “did not lurk for the chance of ashot, were 
speculating on the possibility of coaxing the 
ship’s peas to germinate in an heterogeneous 
composition of coal dust.” No wonder that on 
the 11th of July, loud was the cheering when 
the disengaged Terror gave signs of parting 
company with her Old Man of the Sea—the mass 
of ice which had so long upborne her, and em- 
braced her so clo:e'y to her all but destruction. 
Yet the greatest peril was tocome. The ship was 
fatally injured, and for two days staggered on- 
ward still among the ice, and not wholly under 
her commander's control. The rest shall be told 
in Captain Back’s own words :— 

“ July 13. Though there was ice in every direc- 
tion, we continued to drift about a quarter of a mile 
an hour. Some small calves found their way from 
beneath our clog, and it was with great satisfaction 
that we contemplated the increased breadth of the 
saw line—a satisfaction not lessened by the disco- 
very that the ship had settled more down, her 
draught now being abaft thirteen feet eight inches, 
and forward twelve feet eight. Neither, with the 
incessant working of one pump, had the water accu- 
mulated in the well bevond eleven inches. At 9 a.m. 
there was a moderate breeze from the westward, with 
athin mist, and, to our unaccustomed eyes a sight 
almost marvellous, a gentle swell on an apparently 
unbroken surfice, It was thought the agitation, 
slight as it was, might crack or break the ice along- 
side ; but as it proved otherwise, two warps, fixed to 
ice anchors, and leading to either extremity of the 
ship, were firmly attached at a favourable angle for 
separating and entirely disuniting the entire mass ; 
however, while we were in the act of heaving a 
powerful strain on the warps, it suddenly split diago- 
nally from a hummocky point about fifteen paces 
from the starboard bow, along its outer edge, to 
somewhere near the after part of the main chains 
The detached portion, on which were two men, (; 
third being in the dingy, close to them,) was instan- 
taneously splintered into three pieces, two of which. 
singularly enough, were separately occupied by th: 
persons just mentioned, who, standing steadily on 
the whirling and heaving ive, thus violently discard- 
ed, gave a hearty cheer, while their companion, 
having lost his balance from the sudden jerking of 
the dingy, luy stretched at full length, and grasping 
the gunwhale on each side. The cheering, however, 
was turned to astonishment, as they watched the 
ship slowly rising and heeling over to port. We on 
board had been surprised that no counter-action oc- 
curred, and were beginning to wonder that the vessel 
did not recover her equilibrium, but were now star- 
tled by the conviction that she was gradually going 
over; and the great inclination rendering it impos- 
sible to stand on deck, every one clung on to windward 





a submerged berg, fixed low down with one end to 
the ship’s side, while the other, with the purchase of 
a long lever, advantageously placed at a right angle 
with the keel, was slowly rising towards the surface. 
Meanwhile, those who happened to be below, finding 
everything falling, rushed or clambered on deck, 
where they saw the ship on her beam-ends, with the 
lee boats touching the water, and felt that a few mo- 
ments only trembled between them and eternity. 
Yet in that awful crisis there was no confusion; the 
sails were clewed up and lowered; fresh men from 
former crews were stationed in the boats, which 
again were rather unhooked than lowered; the barge 
was hoisted out; and, with a promptitude and pre- 
sence of mind which I shall ever remember with 
admiration, the whole five were provisioned and filled 
with arms, ammunition, and clothing, and veered 
astern clear of danger. The pumps were never 
quitted, and though expecting that the ship might 
capsize, yet the question of * Does the leak gain on 
us?’ was asked, and when answered in the negative, 
there was still a manifestation of hope. Our fate, 
however, yet hung in suspense, for not in the small- 
est degree did the ship right ; happily for us, there 
was a dead calm, which permitted us to examine the 
berg. 

* At the only part along the side, where we could 
effectively act, it was found to be four fathoms thick, 
and along this it was determined to cut with the saw, 
if, providentially, time were spared us for the opera- 
tion. On going round outside with the first Lieute- 
nant, I counted nearly fourteen planks below the 
filled-up part of the main chains to the edge of the 
water, the angle of inclination being about twenty- 
five degrees, while on the lee side I stepped from 
the boat’s thwart on deck. Looking at the bottom, 
we perceived that the keel, from the fore-foot aft, 
was torn and ragged, but to what extent the damage 
extended could not yet be ascertained. The exceed- 
ing awkwardness of our situation, occasioned some 
difficulty in slinging and placing the stages and 
sheers for sawing, but this was surmounted ; and by 
11 a.m. the work was begun, and went on cheerily. 
The men were told that much depended on their 
exertions, and were encouraged to finish their task 
the same day. Provisions were issued on deck, and 
weak grog supplied occasionally : and thus fortified, 
and assisted by the officers, they sang and worked 
with that characteristic indifference to peril which 
has been so often admired in British seamen. While 
we were thus occupied, several seahorses came up, 
and after listening and stretching out their necks 
with a sort of curious stupidity as they drew them- 
selves on the ice, they seemed undecided whether to 
remain or not. At length, however, they tumbled 
their uncouth bulks into the water, and disappeared. 
Meantime, considerable progress, as was imagined, 
was made with the saw; but, on sounding, it was 
found, that instead of cutting up and down, it had 
taken a slanting course, and thus obliged us to re- 
commence ; and the lower part, too, proved so hard, 
that a longer time was required for finishing the 
half yet undone. Seeing this,and reflecting that the 
heaviest part was detached, the same process was 
tried from aft; and, this being found to be easier, 
hy midnight there remained but twenty-five feet to 
cut, for connecting the two sections. Ayain the crew 
were supplied with food, making the third pound to 
each man since the commencement of the work in 
the forenoon; but, on this occasion, hot cocoa was 
given instead of grog. After one hour’s rest, the 
laborious duty was resumed, and, stimulated with the 
lesire of seeing the ship once more upright, they did 
not relax until nature asserted her prerogative. 

“After 2 a.m., July lith, many became so fagged 
and drowsy, that, in spite of the energetic remon- 
strances of the first Lieutenant, they worked mecha- 
nically, with their eyes shut; and therefore, anxious 
as I was that all should be accomplished before a 
change of weather or other contingency should inter- 
fere, and though ten feet only were wanting to unite 
the fore and att line, I gave direction that all should 
quit the ice, and lie down for two hours. It was re- 
marked, about that time, that the ship had righted a 
few inches, but still no one could move about the 
deck without holding on by the ropes to windward. 
The people had crept under the shelter of the deck 





to escape from the chilling air of the morning (for 
filmy ice was forming on the sea) ; the officers were 
dispersed about the deck above ; and I was contem. 
plating the languid action of those whose turn it 
was to take the pumps, and more particularly, three 
or four jaded forms, stretched out in death-like 
slumber on the lee side—when, suddenly, there was 
a sensible yielding beneath the feet, with the gratin 
sound of breaking ice, and, before a word could be 
spoken, the liberated ship righted entirely; while 
broken spars, the bent saw, and the massy berg, 
were all in commotion together. Quick as they could 
spring, the crew jumped on deck, and I know not 
how many cheers commemorated the joyful occasion, 
It was a scene not to be forgotten by the spectators, 
It wanted but one day to complete four months since 
the ship had been thrown upon the ice.” 

After this deliverance, the voyage homeward, 
though a matter nervous enough in a ship with 
a stern-post so battered and destroyed as the one 
figured in Captain Smyth’s clever drawing, seems 
but a trifle. We cannot, however, conclude the 
narrative, without an expression of regret, that 
the exertions and sufferings of the manly and 
pleasant narrator had not been, as they deserved 
to be, crowned with success. 








Painting and the Fine Arts, By B. R. Haydon, 
Esq., and W. Hazlitt, Esq. Edinburgh, 
Black. 

We have ever entertained the idea that where 

anything great, in almost any department, is to 

be done, Englishmen can do it; and of all rival 
peoples do it best, and do it first, if they but will 
to do it. We would make few reservations, 
and those only in departments which scarce 
admit of greatness: Englishmen cannot cook or 
cut six as well as Frenchmen, nor fiddle or sol- 
fa perhaps as well as Italians, nor carve ivory 
into lacework or put together flea-coaches, like 
joiner grub, as well as the Germans. Regard 
also must be had to uncontrollable circum- 
stances: no one can expect England to teem 
with first-rate fresco-painters any more than 
Bohemia with first-rate ship-builders, because 
there are natural preventives to both pursuits; 
neither can our country ever hope to distinguish 
herself in rhythmic improvisation more than in 
lacryma Christi, her language and her climate 
being as uncongenial to the one as the other. 

Yet it is wonderful what England has done, with 

Nature, almighty goddess, against her: an in- 

sulated position would seem to render military 

renown impossible, cutting her off from the per- 
petual experience, exercise and emulation that 
ensure it; despite of which she has produced 
the greatest generals, save one, of modern times,t 
and gained the most extraordinary land-battles. 
‘Lo the same point might be adduced her poetic 
triumphs: for rich in homestead scenery as she 
is, albeit luxuriant in golden crops and meadowy 
verdure, how should her general flatness, her 
monotonous surface, have given birth to the 
sublimest, wildest, most imaginative, varied, and 
picturesque of all poetry—Shakespeare's? to 
Milton's, the next in loftiness, boldness, perhaps 
of still more colossal features and vastitude of 
character. English poets altogether may be 
pronounced imaginative and picturesque much 
beyond their rivals of other countries—endea- 
vouring to carry these attributes still farther 
seems only to have driven our German brethren 
upon the bizarre, the brainsick, and the exagge- 
rated. Shakespeare and Milton in particular 
appear, from their aspiring gigantic style, to 
have trod a parent-country of Alps or of Andes, 
where cloudcapt pinnacles, unfathomable chasms, 
precipices cleft through the hearts of moun- 
tains, torrents pouring forth freshwater seas, 
valleys lost in their immense perspectives, forest 





+ It is singular enough that the three greatest generale— 
oy er Marlborough, and Wellington, should have beea 
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yildernesses, boundless savannahs, all the enor- Ploughman asa pastoral Apollo, or Andrew J ack- | Italian, the German, the Flemish styles were 


mous contours of a dilated Nature, had filled | 
their minds with the grand, the magnificent, the | 
tremendous, and given them their Titan-like | 
ambition of dealing with the hugest things, and 
ever mounting towards the empyrean. We are 
told too of our raw northern clime, that we live 
half the year under a cavern of pitchy weather, 
—and therefore, as learned foreigners depone, 
must our artistic spirit, however fervent, be 
frozen in the heart, and all our sighs for pictorial 
minence be choked by the fogs ; that if we 
will paint, ourscenery must consist of snow-storms 
and deluges, our figures be stiff as icicles, and 
our colours, taking their tint from our misty | 
atmosphere, must be as dim, as rueful, and as 
frigid. Well! what says fact to this ingenious 
iece of ratiocination? Nothing less than that 
land has produced the very best painters of 
the modern world,—nay, up to this moment, the | 
only painters who can rank with those of the | 
Middle Age ; and moreover that their forte, their 
peculiar excellence, and indeed their sole pre- 
eminent merit is—colour. No lark loves to lose 
himself in the lustre of the sun more than an 
English painter in the glory of colour: no bee 
loves a flower-bed half so much as an English 
artist a picture in which one brilliant tint is but 
foil to a brighter near it. True, our national 
school cannot compete with the Old Masters: 
can the modern French, German, or Italian 
either? In Sculpture, we admit, England does 
not stand first: yet Flaxman alone raises her to 
the first line. For Architecture, whom can the 
whole modern continent pit against Wren ; even 
with all the defects of his low-classic style, even 
with all the advantages accruing to the Schinkels 
and Von Klenzes from a re-discovered Athens, 
residence in Greece, and revival of Greek prin- 
ciples? 
Where Nature has been for, not against her, 
England has progressed like a ship before wind 
‘and tide: witness her maritime deeds and power, 
by which this speck of earth has colonized half 
acontinent, subdued an empire that swamped 
the might of Alexander, and made every other 





pendant: witness her manufactures, her mecha- 
nical operations, which however humble in their 
origin and object, ministering only to our basest 
wants as miserable earth-creatures, she has 
carried on with such a boldness and success as 
makes, it may be said, the human race her de- 
pendent for its comforts, with such a magnifi- 
cence of spirit that merchandise in her hands 
assumes a kind of royalty. To complete our 
brief, most stinted sketch, where Nature has 
been neutral, her own force of mind and cha- 
racter have borne this country into the van of 
human progress: for example, in mathematical 
and physical science, Newton. has been the all- 
enlightening Sun, his Principia as it were a 
secular revelation, unravelling the hidden System 
of the World; whilst the works of Lord Veru- 
lam have opened the interminable vista where 
Inquiry may be seen advancing, at the head of 
a train gathered from all countries, towards the 
Temple of Universal Knowledge. In Ethics, in 
Theology, England reckons some of the brightest 
names; in the minor sciences and arts many 
illustrious. At present, perhaps her mind is too 
much spread not to be superficial, but this, let us 
hope, may be a transition state—with her Saxon 
bone and her Norman blood she should outstrip 
all competitors on all paths; she would did she 
only will. 

Nationality, of that foolish and fulsome kind, 
quite distinct from pure patriotic feeling, which 
be-swaddles the Patron-Goddess with trium- 
phant wreaths, like the Dancing Bush on May- 
day—which will set up Racine as a Sophocles, 





Lincoln-Fens as an Arabia Felix, the Ayrshire 
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son as Julius Cesar the second,—nationality of | 


this sort can scarce be thought to have actuated us 
in the above tribute of praise to our mother-land. 
We, almost alone, often come forth complainants 
against her, questioning her supremacy on cer- 
tain points, demonstrating her inferiority on 
others, venturing with unpolished lips and no 
honied tongue to tell her when the wisdom of her 
conduct seems dubious—sooth to say, now and 
then forgetting all filial reverence to pour out 
our ounce-vials of wrath upon her greensick 
taste for the garbage of literature, her materialist 
spirit, her idolatrous worship of the Golden Calf, 
her poor and petty ambition in the Fine Arts, 
with other peccadillos too numerous for mention. 
As regards Painting especially, we have per- 
mitted the annual flowers of panegyric to bestrew 
her Exhibitions, because our artists, like the 
green birds of Paradise, would expire unless fed 
upon fragrance; but we have whispered at times 
very unflattering secrets into her ear, and some- 
what less sweet than frankincense. It is not 
many years ago that certain pinks of artistic 
perfection professed themselves cruelly frost- 
bitten by our rather temperate praise, and 
wagged their heads against us because we did 
not proclaim these slips and suckers from the 
Academy hortus siccus as budding Raffaels and 
and Buonarottis. Let us refer also to our arti- 
cles on ‘ Lessing’s Laocoon,’ ‘ Brown’s Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ ‘Rio's Christian Art,’ together with 
various scattered notices of German and French 
paintings, for proof that we are far from blind to 
the defects of our English school, but can look 
with Equity’s iron eyes upon it and its continen- 
tal antagonists. The volume before us may 
furnish another occasion to show how very 
possible it is to be unprejudiced and impartial, 
yet a good Englishman. 

In all strictures on contemporaneous art there 
is this regretable circumstance, that mere men- 
tion of name often amounts to assassination of 
character: were we candid as idiotcy itself, or 
as loose of tongue as tipsy senility, a feeling for 
the dependents on public applause must teach 
us to point our remarks rather at qualities in the 
abstract than in the artist himself; though some- 
times to do so will be neither possible nor pro- 
per. We cameinto the world of literature with 
the smiling assurance that our blows had only 
to be well meant to be well taken, and had not 
the least idea they would prove far more agree- 
able if deadened through a curtain: brief expe- 
rience however set our cherubin simplicity right, 
and we no longer volunteer open flagellation in 
the vain thought of earning the patient's eternal 
gratitude by a wholesome discipline administered 
con amore. It is true, the dead are allowed 
fair subjects for dissection ; they may be scari- 
fied and mangled at pleasure. Reynolds under- 
goes with perfect justiee drawing and quartering, 
as in Mr. Hazlitt’s treatise, while R.A. Esquire 
(who can defend himself) shall not suffer one 
scratch from the demon claw of criticism—till 
we have him pinioned between six deal boards 
at our feet. Such being the statute graven upon 
the Broad Stone of Honour, we are bound to 
observe it, whether penetrated with a sense of 
its exact propriety or not. 

Amongst modern schools of painting the 
English has had, till of late, no rivals. If we 
take the next back-period to the present, Greuze 
and Joseph Vernet are the only continental 
names of much note, and they are extinguished 
in the superior lustre surrounding those of their 
English cotemporaries, —- Reynolds, Wilson, 
Gainsborough, and Hogarth,—we cannot admit 
Battoni, Mengs, Appiani, &c. as original artists, 
nor even able imitators; Watteau belongs to the 
seventeenth century, and old masters. In the 
present period, until within these few years, the 





little else than coarse or faint aspects of the 
French, and this was all but hideous. No artists 
such as Lawrence, Turner, Wilkie (we speak of 
the latter two in their first best style),—Morland, 
Stothard, and others might perhaps be added, 
—gave at once a new, brilliant, and beautiful 
phase to painting, which may yield place toa 
different, but will anon come round into sight 
and admiration again. Single meritorious pic- 
tures, Gericault’s ‘Wreck of the Medusa,’ Ge- 
rard’s ‘ Thetis,’ may have been produced, but no 
class of works, like the British, had raised any con- 
tinental school into splendid and Catholic noto- 
riety —Lawrence was always honoured in France, 
David detested here. A host of excellent Eng- 
lish colourists, portraitists, fancy-painters proved 
our right to the crown pictorial very much more 
legitimate than the Italian claims upon that of 
Sculpture through Canova’s single pretensions. 
After this meed of praise due to our country, 
comes the grievous qualification; underneath 
her chaplet of roses lurks one thorn which must 
pain the blushing conqueress in the midst of her 
triumph. Let us be honest as well as patriotic, 
and own the true secret of her pre-eminence 
though it chasten our pride. If England has out- 
gone as yet all modern competition in painting, it 
is simply because she has chosen the lowest, least 
difficult path to fame,—portraits, landscapes, 
cabin scenes, and cabinet pictures. Colour also 
forms her transcendant distinction—colour, the 
humblest of all the excellencies: on the scale of 
artistic merits the nearest to contempt, however 
many degrees above it. Thus, though she wears 
her plume with ineffable grace, and tosses it 
with most superior air, she must not forget that 
sovran art has nobler adornments than a garish 
feather. Certainly, nice little rambles round the 
base are preferable to giddy-pated ascents of the 
pinnacles: as a work of art Wilkie’s ‘ Blind 
Fiddler’ far excels Gerard's ‘ Belisarius,’ a leash 
of wolf-dogs by Landseer all the Brutuses and 
Leonidases of David, whilst Etty’s ‘Judgment 
of Paris,’ or even one pure pearly-toned gem by 
Eastlake, is worth all the cold classicalities of 
Camuccinior the bombastic frescos of Benvenuti. 
But, on the other hand, if any dawn of success 
in the historical line break out elsewhere, it will 
much diminish the lustre of our reputation in 
lower departments ; and if this dawn shall spread 
into a full daylight, our stars of the first magni- 
tude will be extinguished altogether. Now what 
is the fact which every observant traveller of 
natural taste, and unbesotted by fuming patriot- 
ism, must acknowledge ?—That with I’rance and 
Germany historic painting has succeeded of later 
years, to a pitch most ominous for our future 
pre-eminence in the world of art. Bare mention 
of two names—Delaroche and Overbeck —might 
suffice to prove this; but we may subjoin those 
of Schnorr, Veit, Cornelius, Hess, Bendemann, 
Vogel, Schaeffer, Schwanthaler,* Zimmerman, 
Vach. These men have at length been able by 
their united efforts to lay that corner-stone of 
art’s second temple—solid design—and to strike 
out a sagacious plan for the superstructure. 
Whether they or their aftercomers will have 
genius and good-fortune enough to rear a monu- 
ment as perfect and enduring as its idea is ° 
aspiring, remains to be determined by that potent 
solver of problems, Time: if they have not, our 
own little system was the wisest. We state this 
doubt because, though foreign artists draw well, 
they are not as yet impeccable draughtsmen ; 
their style when classic tends to the statuesque, 
when heroic to the theatric, when natural to 
the ignoble, when simple to the mimic-antique. 








* This artist, though properly a sculptor, has designed 
many of the best works in the Aoénigs-bau at Munich. Also, 
for M. Delaroche’s best productions we must refer to other 
than those now before the British public. 
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Besides, though some of them painé well, and 
most understand sufficiently composition, clair- 
obscure, with the details of mechanism, their 
colour is not indifferent like Raffael's, but abom- 
inable—it makes the skin creep—gives the shud- 
ders—has the Gorgon charm about it, to petrify, 
and no other, This we mean as its general 
complexion, almost universal; the works of 
Overbeck which transcend all the rest in merits, 
transcend them too in miserable colour; so 
attractive on the plate, they are, when more 
than mere chiaro-scuros, revolting on the canvas. 
M. Decamp goes for a good colourist, but then 
he is not a historic painter ; the productions we 
have seen of all the other prime artists, except 
A, Schaeffer, are dry, hard, frigid, and harsh,— 
to a degree perhaps no less irreconcileable with 
the re-edification of art’s temple than weak 
draughtsmanship. For though fine colour may 
not be a sine gua non, frightful will ever be a 
qua non of excellent painting. Herein lies our 
hope of continued pre-eminence; English artists 
have a decided power over pictorial composition, 
apart from linear,—a power to extract beautiful 
and sublime effects from the various paints, tints, 
or tones harmonized and worked up together. 
This faculty is so strong in our countrymen 





that we have thought it possible at the Louvre, 
which affords a kind of public atelier where | 
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never have had the ‘San Pietro Martire,” the and the ‘glimpses we get of it’tell us ‘thie stg, 
‘Descent of the Cross,’ and the Cupola of of things better than volumes of polished ‘natty 
Parma; but they must have learned to draw expressed in more geperal or more guarded teri 
better, or, with all the genius of Michaelangelo, Here is such a specimen :— — 
they could never have painted the Vatican Cham-| “ We rode twenty-five miles over a ost Ia 
bers and the Sistine. Let us repeat this impor- country, generally covered with pine woods; 
tant maxim: that much of the pretty, the fanci- _ Stopped at night with a gentleman who had heen one 
ful, and even the gorgeous, may be attained | cy party. eae Se eee He had beeg 
without great power of anatomical design ; but ‘ete nineteen years; eared a large plantation, 
oe pk ne +, | raised cotton, corn, and cattle; had eight or te 
that it is indispensable towards producing and possnased the necessaries of life} ; 
. . 4n abuy, 
supreme works of art, and the nation which gonce ” But he still lived in alog. hones, wi 
chooses to neglect it can no more accomplish | giags window in it. I asked him why he did na 
aught beyond the subordinate than catch levia- have windows. He said the house was well enough ; 
than in a lady’s reticule or pull the sun out of ifthe hole cut fora window did not make it light 
heaven with a silken halter. We pronounce it | enough, he opened the door. 
thus essential, because the highest aim of art is| “To-day, a man, twenty rods distant from the 
to represent the highest modes of human (or | road, came running up, and asked us where we wer 
human-like) action and passion by the varied | from. I thought this was going too far; and sof 
modifications of aspect and attitude, nor can took the Yankee privilege of answering his question 
this be done without complete knowledge of the | by Pm Sener “a ediahe’ yc that 
human figure, and power to delineate it at will. | h “ae # “4 ne in a a et —— 
Correggio, it is known, besides his studies in the | p<, mses SNe ie ne ae a ee 
, 2 | from there also; and he wished to inquire the news, 
severe style of Mantegna, served a friendly 4p- | | told him we were none of us from Kentucky. But 
prenticeship to Begarelli, the sculptor, oe | this did not satisfy him; he insisted upon knowing 
clay-figures under or along with him; Michael- | where we were from ; and appeared quite-vexed that 
angelo alone could reprehend Titian as an indif- | he could not obtain the information from any of us.” 
ferent draughtsman, for the rigid school of Bel-| Mr. Parker remarks, that this goes quite be- 
lini must have exacted attention to design, and | yond the inquisitiveness ascribed to his own 
more immediate countrymen, (the New Eng- 
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students from all nations congregate, to dis- | vating it express when about his ‘ Peter Martyr. 
tinguish an English painter among foreigners | None but the superficial could assert these two 
by the laying of his palette ; it resembles a bou- | masters ignorant of drawing, because they pre- 
quet of bright flower-buds arranged with in- | ferred to dispense themselves from its practice 


Titian himself proved its necessity by Martyr | 





stinctive harmony, while the Frenchman or 
German sticks his little muddy heaps like dirt- 
pies about the board pele-mele, as if he were 
rather scraping defilement off the canvas than 
putting embellishment on. To be sure, foreigners 
may learn to colour well before our artists learn 
to design well, but perhaps the latter being more 
mechanical is more acquirable than the former. 
From a pretty extended inspection of continental 
works we are somewhat of opinion that both the 
French and Germans have an eye for colour 
naturally defective, which may require ages of 
practice to make habitually good. One or two 
exceptions, such as Claude and Diirer* do not 
disprove this hypothesis: old German (Alt- 
Deutsch, distinct from Flemish,) pictures are 
generally of a meagre, white, and crude reddish 
tone, of poor impasto, and court-card composition 
as to colours; the oid French masters, Vouet, 
Le Sueur, N. Poussin, Le Brun, &c., had a 
still duller sense of the lustrous, the mellow, the 
beavgiful modulation of tints, and what may be 
called the spiritual mechanism of colouring. 
Italy, Spain, Holland, England, Flanders at two 
periods (of Van Eyck and of Rubens) seem the 
peculiar favourites of Iris, gifted with chromatic 

wer, with delicate sense and relish for optical 
uxuries above other nations—Greece no doubt 
was a pure epicurean in this line also. China 
seems to have much taste for colour. 

Now although Englishmen have never yet 
displayed power in draughtsmanship, they have 
given no positive proof of an eye for form 
naturally erroneous,—their feeling for the true 
line is often correct, and perhaps ill-developed 
from want of right principles, good patterns, 
or sufficient practice alone.. But indeed, if 
they possess the Elgin Marbles much longer 
without imbibing the ambition to model and 
design well, it will demonstrate them defective 
in taste for this excellence, and therefore 
altogether impotent to succeed in the highest 
walk of art—the historical. Titian, Rubens, 
Correggio learned to draw well,t or we should 





* Neither, by the bye, nor Holbein, can be considered 
a rich or great colourist, notwithstanding Claude’s magic 
io aérial. perspective.. Watteau is the Rubens of French 
colourists—a petit maitre Rubens. 

t This, phrase bas two meanings, very dissimilar, often 





confounded, yet of momentous difference ; power to draw 


in favour of chiaro-scuro or colouring ; it were 
far more just to say that neither had especial 
genius for design, and what was the consequence? 
Neither shone forth asupreme delineator of human 
action and passion, neither a supreme historic 
painter! What is the Parmesan Cupola to the 
Sistine Vault, or the Peter Martyr to the Heli- 
odorus? 

We must return to this subject in another 
article. ! 











A Trip to Texas; comprising a Journey of 
Eight Thousand Miles. By A. A. Parker, 
Esq. Boston. London, Kennett. 

Wuen the revolution in Texas first broke out, 

we collected together such information relatin 

to the state and character of that country an 
its inhabitants, as seemed likely to interest the 

English public (see Athen. No. 422). Since 

then though much has been written and pub- 

lished in America, in reference to Texas, we 
have received but little information on these 
subjects,—the vast importance of the political 
questions involved having naturally swallowed 
up all minor considerations with the writers, 

Therefore it is, that we now avail ourselves of 

Mr. Parker's little volume, though it is some- 

what late in reaching us. It is a book of facts, 

such as they are, collected on the spot, by a plain, 
practical man, and related with apparent honesty, 

The very failings of the work recommend it to 

our confidence, for they show that the author is, 

as he says himself, not an author, but a common 
disinterested observer, having, as we can dis- 
cover, no “scrip” to sell, and making no sus- 
picious pretensions to credit. His personal ob- 
servations are those we most rely on. We shall 
begin therefore with his journey on horseback 
from Natchez to the Sabine river. This route is, 
of course, not in ‘I'exas, but in a similar region ; 





well is the power to delineate forms, either of a type 
—or of a type impure, but convenient—with and 
facility, Thet was by the Greeks, by Raffael 
likewise in some measure ; this by Michaelangelo and the 
three artists just quoted. Even Rubens drew well after 
his way, embodying his conceptions, such as they were, 
with great ease and exactness. Battoni, though. his, t 
was purer, drew far less well, not having equal mast ip 
over his pencil, Few English artists can do more than 
dab neatly instead of draw; and this feebleness is called 
JSreedom! 


‘remembered, are now slaves. 





landers). The truth is, it is the result of a par- 
ticular mode of life. It belongs to new countries, 
settled by a shrewd people, trom other regions, 
where they have been accustomed to more 
“news.” The Texians, for instance, are legi- 
timate successors to the Yankees in question- 
asking. The day is gone by with the latter, 
With the former it is just begun. They now 
export news from New, as we do from Old 
England, (just as they now manufacture many 
other things they used to import)—in Texas they 
only import it. The more they can get the 
better; no matter what or how.’ We believe 
there is but a single small newspaper in the whole 
240,000 square miles. Here is a “ neighbour- 
hood” again :— , 

“ We stopped at night at a small log house on the 
side of an extensive prairie. We found only a young 
woman at home. She said she was from the east 
part of Texas, had been married only a week, and 
moved there a few days previous. Her husband soon 
returned. He had been to a neighbour's, seven miles 
distant. All we obtained here to eat, was meat and 
[Indian] corn bread, and water to drink ; and that 
not very good, And yet this man had sixty or 
seventy head of cattle, and twenty cows.” 

He had also a hired man to hunt with him, a8 
well as take care of the flocks and fields. His 
buildings were nearly covered with skins of wild 
animals, stretched over them to dry; that of a 
large panther being one. Again, after crossing 
Red River, the next evening was spent at 4 
farmer’s, and 

* Here our accommodations were very good. He 
had a house of hewn logs, three rooms, no windows, 
8 portico in front and rear, and an avenue through 
the middle. The front yard was fenced in; anda 
kitchen and smoke house were in the back yard 
He had a large field cultivated with corn, and, per- 
haps, half a dozen negroes.” 4 

his is Texas itself, The negroes, it will be 
nder the Mexi- 


can sway they wete hired servants. Dr. Cha 
ning, who is. justly severe in his strictures op 
this change, considered it as ameng te leading 
motives to the late revolution. Here we are 
getting into the cotton country :— 

“We now found cotton fields, as well as corn; 
more extensive plantations, and better houses. We 
passed two race-courses by the road side, and stopped 
for the night, at a very,detent looking double log 
house, having a Wide portico in’ front, and a wide 
avenue’ through ‘the centre. Here, we found good 
accommodations. The house contained three or fout 
rooms, und had about the same number of glass win- 
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init. We had for , Venisoh, sweet pota- 

- corn bread, coffee, butter, and milk. Back of 

e house, I observed a small orchard of apple trees. 
fn front, near the road, was as fine a spring of good, 
dear, soft water, as I ever saw; but it was hardly 
gold enough for a northern man. Here were exten- 
give fields of cotton and corn. This planter had a 
‘otton gin and press. The cotton was sent by land 
to Natchitoches; thence to New Orleans by water. 
Six miles from this we came to a new village, called 
St. Augustine. About two years ago it was laid out ; 


and now it contains two large taverns, three stores, | 


a court house, and ten ora dozen dwelling houses. 
Phere is a good school kept here, to which scholars 
are sent from some distance.” 

There seems little doubt that Texas is destined 
to. be the great cotton-growing region of the 
globe. A large part of the soil seems better 

to cotton-growing than any part what- 
ever of the United States. Hence another mo- 
tive of the American settlers, especially the 
southerns. Hence, also, the bearing of this sub- 
ject on the extension of slavery, not as a matter 
of necessity, but in accordance with the habits 
of the south. 
- There is no lack of game, it appears, in Texas. 
Mr. Parker says—‘“ I hardly supposed there 
were as many deer on the continent, as I saw 
in Texas. ‘They were continually crossing my 
path, or were seen in flocks feeding on the prai- 
ries. I recollect that from an elevated spot, I 
counted five flocks of deer in sight at the same 
time!” Of course, where the game is thus abun- 
dant, the sport, or at least the science of deer- 
stalking, is not much thought of. 

The “‘race-courses,” often mentioned, indicate 
several things. One is, a population from 
the southern states. The author found them 


even at Alexandria, a small flourishing town of | 


rhaps 1000 inhabitants, on Red River—rich 
in cotton—but not a place wherg one would 
commonly look for style like this :— 

“ Gentlemen and ladies, in pleasure carriages and 

on horseback, were riding through the streets; and 
the hotels were full of guests. It appears to be a 
place of business and of pleasure; of much wealth, 
and in a rich neighbourhood. This place and Natch- 
itoches, seventy-five miles above it, are the only 
towns of any size in this section of the country. At 
the upper end of the town, there is a regular laid out 
face-course.” 
_ Nacogdoches is a very different place from 
any of these. It is an old fantastic Spanish 
settlement, falling to ruin, and its ruins now 
curiously mixed up with, and overgrown by, the 
habitations of a far more enterprising race. The 
former “‘ look old and woe-begone. In modern 
times, [ which, be it understood, means within ten 
or a dozen years,] the Americans have erected 
anumber of elegant framed houses, well finished, 
and painted white; and these are scattered along 
among these ancient hovels.” Here a brisk 
trade in Indian peltry is the source of wealth, 
The author saw-a number of savages on horse- 
back in the town. 

Out: of Nacogdoches we have a glimpse of a 
different region: pine wood forests, much of 
which is found along the Texian sea coast, as in 
the southern American states; a rolling, sandy 
soil; “the trees straight and tall, but standing 
80 far apart, that a carriage might go almost 
anywhere among them. The grass grew beneath 
them, and we could see a great distance as we 
passed along.” This became rather tedious after 
atime, but it was only twenty miles to travel, 
when— 

“we came to an elegant house, painted white, 
alarge portico in front; a neat paling round the 
yard, and large fields beside the road. A saw and 
grist_mill were building on a small stream, about 
a mile from the house. We passed a small river 
over a bridge, having split rails for a covering, instead 
of plank, and through pine woods, oak woods, and 
small prairies, and put up at a house near the bank 
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of the Neches. By the side of the road near this 
house I saw a race-course, and the gentleman told 
me there were frequent races on it. He had himself 
won twelve hundred dollars on a bet a short time 
before. His house was made of hewn logs and clap- 
boarded, having three rooms in it, but, as usual in 
this country, no windows.” 

In another case,— 

“At night we stopped at a log-house kept by a 
widow. She had, living with her, two sons and one 
daughter. The house had no windows, and but one 
room in it. Near it was a small kitchen, where a 
negro woman did the cooking. Our fare was very 
similar to that of the night before, except the old 
lady had a candle on the table at supper. There 
were four beds in the room, where we all slept!’’ 

The reader must not suppose that these 
people were poor ; nobody on earth more inde- 
pendent! The old lady had about “twenty 
acres of corn” alone,—that is, maize. The ease 
with which this is commonly raised, and the 
consequent carelessness of the farmer,—if such 
(rather than planter, or hunter, or jockey,) he 
deserves to be called,—would quite perplex an 
old yeoman from Berkshire. The author saw 
one place where 1500 bushels of this “ corn” 
were raised by one man, with the aid only of a 
boy ten years old; and he adds, that— 

“ When it is considered that the ground is only 
ploughed, a small portion, if any, hoed at all, and 
then it gets ripe early, and he can gather it at his 
leisure, the statement may not appear at all incredi- 
ble——There are few mills of any kind in the whole 
country. The corn is ground in a steel mill, like a 
coffee mill, although much larger, and having a crank 
on each side. This is commonly nailed to a tree 
before the door. The corn is often left standing in 
the field, und gathered only as fast as they wish to 
use it. It used to amuse me, when we rode up toa 
house at night, and called for a meal, to hear the 
woman sing out to a boy, * Run to the field and bring 
two or three ears fur the gentlemen’s supper.’ So 
we had to wait till the corn was gathered, ground, 
kneaded, and baked.’* 

Hardships there may be in such a country, 
but certainly the difficulty of getting a subsistence 
is not one of them. This fertile land is still very 
cheap, as might be supposed. A settler with a 
family, says our author,— 

“ Obtains a Spanish league of land, amounting to 
4428 English acres, by paying the expense of survey- 
ing it, office fees, &c. These expenses amount to 
111 dollars, with the addition of 30 to the govern- 
ment. So that a man with a family has 4428 acres 
of land for the small sum of 141 dollars.” 

A single man gets one-fourth of this quantity, 
which is quadrupled on his marriage. This 
policy is obvious on the part of the government : 
and the settlers, one would suppose, would not 
hesitate to comply with such a condition, espe- 
cially as they are mostly young men; but it 
happens, unfortunately, that one desideratum in 
such an arrangement is wanting—and that is the 
women. Mr. Parker thinks there are ten men in 
Texas toone woman. A grievance so enormous 
as this will not long continue. It originates, in- 
deed, in the unprecedented rapidity with which 
emigration to that country has gone on. The 
phenomenon of the growth of Texas is, perhaps, 
unparalleled in the annals of colonization. This 
is the impression we continually receive from the 
volume before us, even from its most careless 
and haphazard statements, for it is by no means 
a book of gasconade or flourishes. 

This rapid growth implies, of necessity, qua- 
lities and states of things (so to speak) of very 
different character,—enterprise, energy, courage, 
hardihood, the love of freedom, and a good degree 
of intelligence among the people, as a matter of 
course. A fine, fertile, and almost boundless 
region, with nothing as yet done for it by man, 

® Yet, very little, is raised for export. The same reasons 
produce the same results in the southern American States, 
where it is not unusnal for a planter to buy corn jor his 
oes to eat, while he raises 10,000 dollars’ worth of 
‘on a year. 
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but everything by nature; a theatre, in a word, 
for the ambition and the exertion of the spirits 
who resort to it even in periods of danger and 
hardships, as instinctively as the wild animal 
seeks for his proper prey or provision. Starting 
with these principles, and bearing in mind the 
latitude and locality of Texas, together with its 
bit of a history, the reader might anticipate many 
of the details in this volume. In the same way, 
we may judge of their accuracy, now that we 
have them before us. There is a verisimilitude 
in them; they are characteristic; we see that 
they constitute a likeness, as it were, of an 
original and strongly-featured community. It 
is a portrait which would not suit any other 
countenance of any other community ; and which, 
on the other hand, the greatest bungler can see 
is no fancy portrait. What a dissertation, for 
example, is comprised in the following anec- 
dote—what volumes of explanation as to what 
is Lynch Law, of which we hear so much, and 
as to the surrounding condition (more than 
character) of society, which it implies. A 
man, we are told, settled on the Colorado 
River. He soon proved to be “a notorious 
thief. He stole cattle, horses, hogs, or anything 
he could lay his hands on. His neighbours re- 
solved to endure his depredations no longer, and 
gave him notice to depart from that section of the 
country, or abide the consequences. After waiting 
awhile, and learning that he intended to remain, 
some half dozen went to his house in the evening, 
took him to a tree, and gave him thirty-nine lashes, 
well laid on. They then told him that the punish- 
ment should be repeated every week, as long as he 
remained in the neighbourhood. Before a week came 
round, he left that section of the country, and has 
not been heard of since.” 

This is Lynch Law in perfection. The system 
is here applied under its naturally sustaining cir- 
cumstances. If any can justify it, it is certainly 
such as are here described; and, moreover, we 

| must observe, that the application is not carried 
too far for its own purpose. It is the beau ideal 
of Lynch Law—that is, of extemporaneous law, 
where there is as yet no written or printed law, 
| —a manifestation of the principle of a people 
| compelled by circumstances to = “a law unto 
themselves.” In this case, there was no ex- 
! ceeding the express object in view. There was 
no unnecessary noise made, or mischief done. 
There was nothing indicative either of wanton- 
| ness, or meanness, or malice. It was a deli- 
| berate, single-minded transaction; neither the 
| working of ardent spirits, or evil spirits, or poli- 
| tics, or bigotry, or superstition, nor even ill-will : 
a totally different thing from a lawless procedure 
_in a civilized and populous community—a riot, 
|a mob, or a row. It was the result of that 
general understanding of the necessity and pro- 
| priety of self-defence, which induces a society to 
| set up its quills instinctively (as a Texian trapper 
would say) at the approach or attack of a foe 
to its existence or its peace. 
Mr. Parker, in speaking of the resources of 


| emigrants, mentions the “large profits” to be 
| made by trade. It does not appear very clear 
| to us where purchasers are to be met with; but 


| we suppose that trade itself, and the articles of 
| trade, are just as peculiar and as natural to this 
| condition of civilization as Lynch Law. There 
| must be some few civilized people of course ; 
| and it is more than probable, that a sort of pro- 
| fitable barter is carried on with the Indians, 
hundreds of thousands of whom are scattered 
over the country, and must be in many places 
the best, if not the only customers. For example, 
where are they to be found in such districts as 
the following? The author had forty miles of 
ey forest to go through, and he says, “ about 
half way we found a small log-house, in which a 
white man lived with a black wife:”’— “in 
riding through regions called settled, a person 
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may not find a house in thirty or forty miles; 
but generally from ten to twenty [miles].” And 
here is a specimen of your market man :— 

“ At night we came to the house of a planter, near 
a small river. He had 100 acres cleared of river 
bottom land, which had been planted with cotton 
and corn; a large stock of cattle and hogs, which 
ranged in the woods. He had lived here twelve 
years, was worth twenty thousand dollars, yet still 
lived in a log-house with only two rooms, and with- 
out a window in it. Our supper was fried beef, fried 
greens, sweet potatoes, corn bread, and a cup of 
coffee without milk or sugar, which we ate by the 
light of the fire, as he had neither a candle or a lamp. 
Our fellow traveller told us that we had now got out 
of the region of what we should call comfortable fare ; 
and we might expect to find it worse, rather than 
better, all the way through Texas. Our lodging was 
on a comfortable bed made of Spanish moss; and 
our breakfast exactly like our supper, which we ate 
with the doors open to give us light. Our bill was a 
dollar [4s. 3d.] each, for supper, breakfast, lodging, 
and horse-keeping ; the general price in all country 
places throughout Texas.” 

The “ large profits,” again, are perhaps made 
out of the fresh settlers, who are taken by sur- 
prise; and of these the number is very great. 
For example,— 

“T did not find butter at half of the places where 
I called; and obtained cheese only once in Texas. 
At only three places I found wheat bread.” 

And, again,— 

“ Whoever emigrates with his family to Texas, let 
him, at all events, carry with him bread stuffs to 
last six months; for there is no wheat raised in the 
country, and only a small crop of corn for the supply 
of its own inhabitants. Of course, bread stuffs are 
always dear, and sometimes unattainable at any 
price.” 

It is-not very wonderful that most immigrants 
should come thus unprovided, when we consider 
what their impressions generally must be of the 
extreme fertility of the soil, and how just those 
impressions are. In the following passage we 
have a complete picture of Texas at large :— 

“ More than half of the country is prairie. The 
margin of the streams and the moist highlands are 
covered with a fine growth of timber. All the sea 
coast and on the bays, there is a strip of low, level 
land, extending seventy miles into the country. The 
prairies are here very rich, but too level to be plea- 
sant or healthy. The remainder of Texas is high, 
dry, and gently undulating; but not mountainous. 
Between the rivers Sabine and Trinity are extensive, 
gently undulating, sandy plains, generally covered 
with a good growth of pitch pine, but occasionally 
covered with post-oaks, hickory, &c. Among these 
are interspersed small prairies of good land ; some- 
times having a black soil, but generally of a reddish 
cast. From the Trinity to the western line, are high, 
rolling, beautiful prairies of all sizes and shapes ima- 
ginable. So beautiful are these prairies, that the 
imagination cannot paint a more delightful scene.” 

It is usually the case that the southern Ame- 
ricans prefer the lowlands of Texas, and the 
northerns the upper country; the reasons of 
which are obvious. Hence, however, a marked 
difference of manners and customs in these two 
regions. The billiards and the racecourse, for 
example, are both comparatively unknown to the 
northerns, 

In the lowlands, moreover, we find the or- 
dinary natural evils which are incident to such 
soils in warm regions. During part of the 
season the rains are very heavy, and travelling 
by land almost impossible. Vermin abound, 
of which we shall spare the reader a cata- 
logue. Wild animals are troublesome in all 
parts: Mr. Parker says, and rather drily, that 
the bears have a fancy for full-grown hogs; 
while, that nothing may be wasted, the pigs 
are charitably taken in charge by the wolves. 
The musquitoes have an especial mention, as 
they deserve. The Indian tribes are scattered 
over all parts of Texas, more or less, but it seems 
they “are generally harmless and inoffensive, doing 





nothing worse than stealing a hog or so, in a neigh- 
bourly way, so that they may not be entirely for- 
gotten. A woman, where I stopped one night, told 
me that about twenty Indians encamped at the spring 
near her house, came to the house for meal, and she 
gave them all she could spare. In the morning, 
after they were gone, she found they had robbed the 
yard of all the melons, and taken the fattest shoat 
she had.” 

A white man was shot by an Indian while 
the author was in the country, but this does not 
occur often. Probably he was mistaken for a 
Spaniard; for it appears that a very different 
feeling towards this and the Mexican race on the 
one hand, and the Americans on the other, pre- 
vails extensively among the western tribes. In 
one place, as Parker’s party “ passed along by 
the side of an extensive prairie, they saw two Indians 
horseback, on an elevated spot, about half a mile 
distant, with guns in their hands, and looking at the 
country beyond them. On seeing us, they wheeled 
their horses and came at full speed down upon us. 
We were a little startled at first; but they halted 
within a few rods of us, stared a moment, and then 
civilly passed the time of day.” 

He then remarks, that he felt a sort of Roman 
pride in the thought that it was his being an 
American citizen which protected him, even in 
these secluded deserts; and he adds, that since 
his return home, he has seen an account of some 
twenty unfortunate Poles, who, in attempting 
the route from New Orleans to Mexico by land, 
were all murdered by the savages on the way. 

As to health, they have the “ fever and ague” 
in the low country, as a matter of course. The 
highlands, on the other hand, have a fine climate. 
The latter have the advantage, also, in water ; 
an important article. In the low, rich coun- 
try, Mr. Parker speaks of the water as being 
uniformly warm ; he had little but warm water 
to drink on his whole journey.” The streams run 
with a slow turbid current, and the falls are 
small and few. Hence, ‘ mill-privilegee,” as 
the American phrase is, are rare. For example: 

“We stopped for the night at a house half way 
between the Brazos and Colorado rivers, being thirty- 
five miles from each. A few years ago, a town was 
lotted out in this place, but still it shows only one 
decent farm-house. Here is a grist mill turned by 
horses, and does a good deal of business; and pro- 
fitable, too, for the rule is to take one-sixth part for 
toll. In the neighbourhood, I saw a very good look- 
ing house, built of limestone. From this place to the 
Colorado river we passed only two houses; a distance 
of thirty-five miles; and the complexion of the 
country was similar in all respects to that of the day 
before.” 

Here we may introduce the following account 
of one of these lowland Texian rivers: 

“ About half way up, we crossed the stream over 
a bridge to the right hand side; and just before we 
arrived at Mr. Henderson’s, we crossed it again. 
Soon after we crossed it the first time, I happened 
to cast my eyes towards the stream, and found it 
running the other way ;— its current was with us. I 
inquired the meaning of all this. He observed, that 
the streams in this part of the country were very ac- 
commodating; they could go almost any way. He 
said the channel of the stream, by the side of which 
we had travelled, was, undoubtedly, once the bed of 
Red River. Ten miles above him, the river had 
taken a straight course to Alexandria, and left its 
former circuitous route. The water, which we now 
saw running, is supplied by a stream from the lake, 
enters the old channel on the opposite side from 
where we were travelling, then divides itself, one half 
running down and entering the river near Alexandria, 
and the other running up the old bed and entering 
the river ten miles above. When the river is high, 
a portion of it flows round in its old bed, and drives 
the upper current along with it. So that by this 
house the stream runs about half of the year one way, 
and the other half in the opposite direction!” 

We have now given the reader a matter-of- 
fact account of this modern El Dorado. The 
result of it is, that while a considerable part of 





Texas is one of the most disagreeable of all lands 
to live in—naturally, we mean,—another, and 
much larger portion, no doubt, is among the 
most fertile, beautiful, and finest countries jp 
the world. As to the policy of men, who are 
“seeking their fortunes,” going there from this 
country, that is another question. A thousand 
circumstances are to be considered, not the least 
of which are the questions of a settled civil go- 
vernment, a regular social system, and the secu- 
rity of person and possessions. As to furnishing 
a mere livelihood, nobody can doubt the capa 
cities of Texas; it has few rivals in this respect, 
As to the circumstances which depend on human 
operations, and as to the general character of 
Texian society, the settler may have his own 
taste and theories. We leave him to make the 
best of the facts with which we have furnished 
him. 








Researches in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea, 
forming part of the labours of the Euphrates 
Expedition. By W. Ainsworth, &c. Parker, 


Tuts volume is the first fruit of the Euphrates 
expedition. Mr. Ainsworth being about to de- 
part on a second journey to Syria and Kurdistan, 
has been obliged to offer his geological notes to 
the public in haste; it being deemed advisable 
that this portion of the labours of the expedition 
should have his revision before he leaves the 
country. We naturally feel disposed to regret 
the necessity of a hurried publication on the 
part of so intelligent an observer; yet, when we 
look at the number of archzological, rabbinical 
roblems and references which Mr. Ainsworth 
as contrived to intermix with his own more 
sterling and valuable original matter, we are 
almost tempted to rejoice that his industry has 
been so speedily brought to a termination. The 
effect of adding so much insoluble material is to 
obscure the whole; and the satisfaction which 
the reader derives from the genuine portions of 
the work, hardly requites the labour of wadin 
through pages of ill-digested erudition. Mue 
faith, and much hypothesis are usually called 
into play in discussing the early portions of an- 
cient Assyrian history ; and that our author was 
not wholly unaware of the fruitlessness of such 
inquiries is evident enough from the following 
passage, which is a fair specimen also of the 
characteristic style of the volume :— 

“ Like other great cities in the East,—as Ctesiphon 
and Seleucia became Coche and Al Madayn ; Opis 
became Apollonia and Babelin, and Nineveh was 
Ninus, Mespila, and Atér—so the great Babel was, 
in the lapse of time, known by different names, and 
ultimately subdivided into various parts. The ma- 
terials are scarcely sufficient for a thorough under- 
standing of the progress of these changes: the scat- 
tered records of history only afford an occasional 
glimpse at when such a new state of things were in 
existence ; and an acquaintance with the great revo- 
lutions which had affected all orders of men in these 
countries, serves to diminish the otherwise total ob- 
scurity in which we should be left with regard to the 
cause and progress of these metropolitan disorgani- 
zations.” 

There is another topic of less importance, but 
yet, in an especial manner, the object of our 
jurisdiction, to which we cannot help adverting. 
Mr. Ainsworth remarks in his preface, “ that he 
has been once subjected to no sparing criticism 
for the adoption of scientific names, which are 
not in common use in this country ;” and then 
he quotes from a French author the censure of 
English philosophers “ who alone refuse to adopt 
the classic language ;” that is to say, the termi- 
nology of French scientific writers. In our 
opinion, the first ambition of an English writer 
ought to be to write classical English, but if he 
be obliged to borrow terms from abroad, let him 
do it with classical correctness; avoiding, above 
all things, the French custom of mutilating and 
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corrupting foreign words. Now, why should 
Mr. Ainsworth introduce into our written lan- 

ge such a term as shist (for schist), es in 
steashist, micashist, &c.? Does he not know that 
the word schist is borrowed from the Greek, 
though through the German language? or can 
he deny that the anomalous peg is as 
tolerable in schist, a thing divided, as in schism, 
adivision? His actynolite is classically actino- 
lite; and we could easily add a long list of very 
unclassical expressions, which we should have 
been inclined to ascribe to oversight if Mr. Ains- 
worth had not so deliberately avowed his dis- 
regard of common usage— 

Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus et norma loquendi. 

Notwithstanding these blemishes, Mr. Ains- 
worth's Researches, so far as they relate to geo- 
logy and the other departments of natural _his- 
tory, are extremely valuable, and contribute 
largely to the physical description of our globe. 
His observations on these subjects, however, are 
so disunited and fragmentary, that we despair 
of being able to combine them into a harmo- 
nious whole, stripping them at the same time of 
technical language, so as to bring them within 
the comprehension of the general reader. We 
must content ourselves, therefore, with recom- 
mending his volume to the study of the initiated. 





The American in Paris. 2 vols. Colburn. 


A large proportion of American travellers, 
journalists, and “pencillers” deserve especial 
praise for their felicity and freshness of observa- 
tion. Some have come to the old continent full 
of those legends and that learning which fill 
every corner of Europe and Asia with noble and 
picturesque phantoms and poetical associations ; 
their unhackneyed enthusiasm ready to overflow 
in language with a force and a heartiness which 
are apparently exhausted among us. Others 
again, less refined in taste, less prepared by 
scholarship, have brought across the Atlantic the 
vigorous sprightliness of a sound mind in asound 
body, an “ awful” readiness for adventure and en- 
joyment—with aconsciousness, it may be, (though 
they would fight a dozen duels rather than own it) 
that they would do well to notice and imitate what 
they see,—because there must be wanting to 
them something of that polish and savoir vivre 
which no strenuousness of resolution, no expen- 
diture of money, can procure at a moment's wish 
or warning, in a new, busy, practical countr 

like theirs. All are welcome to us, anes | 
soaring in their ecstasies, however quaint in their 
speculations (and there is a quaint and original 
vein in the transatlantic humourists, upon which 
it may be worth while, some day or other, to 
venture a few woerds,)—however sweeping in 
their deductions; all are welcome to us save the 
knowing. ‘To this last class belongs the ‘American 
in Paris.’ In his own opinion, he is a second 
Horace Walpole—in reality an ill-read scholar 
of Galignani’s guide; blundering at every other 
step he makes—at every other name he quotes, 
while he hits off the boulevards, the theatres, the 
palaces, the pictures, the grisettes, the restaurans, 
the antiquities, the salons, the gaming houses, the 
quais, and the quartiers of the French metropolis, 
with a style whose ease and freedom are to the 
reality what Bristol paste is to the true diamond. 
Having looked in this book for a fresh view of 


borrowed. Instead, therefore, of rambling 
through Paris with the American, which was 
our full intention, his book must be compendi- 
ously dismissed, as containing no harm and some 
smart sentences. 








Henry of Monmouth; or, Memoirs of the Life 
and Character of Henry the Fifth. By J. 
Endell Tyler, B.D. 

(Second Notice.} 

Tue first volume of this work is conversant with 

Henry as prince of Wales; the latter, as king of 

England. 

In both volumes, Mr. Tyler omits no cireum- 
stance which could, in the slightest degree, do 
honour to his favourite hero. For this, he must 
be praised; but does he merit equal commenda- 
tion when he touches on the detects of Henry? 
Is he, in the latter case, as penetrating as in the 
former? We answer, No! He will hardly allow 
that the monarch had any vices, or even any de- 
fects ; and he accuses of uncharitableness every 
writer who maintians the affirmative of the pro- 
position. Let us, for a few moments, examine 
each side of the picture. 

First, that there was something exceedingly 
chivalrous in the composition of this prince, is 
evident, from many historic facts, and from mere 
inferences. Let us select three, the truth of 
which is indisputable. In the preceding notice, 
we adverted to the hostility of Hotspur against 
the reigning family. Scarcely, however, was 
Henry seated on the throne, than he entered 
into a negotiation with the Duke of Albany, re- 
gent of Scotland, for the ransom of Hotspur's 
son, Henry Percy, whom he was resolved to re- 
store to all the estates and honours of the Earls 
of Northumberland. How this Henry Percy 
became a prisonef to the Scotch, is not very 
clear—certainly, the fact does little honour to 
Scotland. His father had been the ally of the 
nation; he had entered into a treaty with 
Douglas and other chiefs for the dethronement 
of Henry IV.; and to escape the vengeance of 
that monarch, the vassals of his house, immedi- 
ately after the battle of Shrewsbury, bore him, 
then an infant, beyond the Tweed, for the sake of 
security. And secure he was, for many years. 
The Scotch knew his value too well to allow him 
to depart without the siller. Perhaps they in- 
tended to charge for his commons; but 10,000/., 
the money he was ultimately compelled to pay, 
seems a good round sum for “crowdie” and 
*“‘bannock cakes.” However, this was not the 
king’s fault, who procured his release on the 
easiest terms he could, and who received, in full 
parliament, his homage for the earldom of Nor- 
thumberland, and for all the lands which had 
belonged to his father and grandfather. 

The second instance of Henry’s magnanimity 
is still nobler: it occurred in France, during 
hostilities, when the English army was assailed 
by an incurable disease : 

* Whilst Richard Courtenay, Bishop of Norwich, 
one of the victims of the dysentery, was lingering in 
the agonies of death, we find Henry in the midst of 
his besieging army, at the height of a very severe 
struggle, war and disease raging on every side,—not 
in a council of his officers, planning the operations 
of to-morrow,—nor on his couch, giving his body and 
mind repose from the fatigues and excitement of his 
opening campaign,—but we see him on his knees 





familiar things, through a national pair of spec: 
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at the death-bed of a dying minister of religion, 
joining in the offices of the church, so long as the 
waning spirit could partake of its consolations ; and 
then not commissioning others, however faithful re- 
presentatives they might have been, to act in his 
stead, but by his own hands soothing the sufferings 
of the dying prelate, and striving to make the 
struggle of his latter moments less bitter. Had 
Henry visited the tent of the good bishop when he 
first knew of his malady, and charged any of his 
numerous retinue to pay especial attention to his 








wants and comforts, it would have been regarded, at 
such an hour of pressing emergence, as an act worthy 
of a Christian King. But Henry, who in no de- 
partment of his public duties ever willingly deputed 
to others what he could personally attend to himself, 
carried the same principle into the exercise of the 
charities of private life; and has here left a pattern 
of Christian sympathy and lowliness of mind, of 
genuine philanthropy, and the sincere affection of 
true friendship, worthy of prince and peasant alike 
to imitate. Bishop Courtenay is said to have been 
among Henry’s chosen friends, recommended to him 
by the singular qualities of his head and his heart. 
He was a person (we are told) endowed with intel- 
lectual and moral excellencies of a very high cha- 
racter; and Henry knew how to appreciate the 
value, and cultivate the friendship, of such a man. 
Having enjoyed the satisfaction and benefit of his 
society in life, now, when he was on the point of 
quitting this world for ever, Henry never withdrew 
from his bed ; but, watching him with tender anxiety 
till the ministers of religion had solemnized the last 
rite according to the prevailing practice of the church 
in those days, even then, ‘in his own person,’ he 
continued to supply the wants of sinking mortality, 
‘ with his own hands wiping the chilled feet’ of his 
dying friend. The manuscript proceeds to say, that, 
when life was extinct, with pious regard for his me- 
mory, Henry caused his body to be conveyed to 
England, and to be honourably buried among the 
royal corpses in Westminster.” 

The third instance we shall select, relates to 
Henry’s zeal for religion. Every reader knows 
the abominable state of the church at this period 
—when, from the pope to the lowest friar, all 
was ignorance and ee an uni- 
versal reform, “alike in head and members,” 
was demanded by the whole of Christendom. 
Improper patronage—non-residence—inequality 
of cures—worldly-mindedness—undue privileges 
awarded to some clergymen, while others had 
to contend with every obstacle—clerical incom- 
petency—frequent immorality—neglect of duty, 
especially the visitation of the sick poor—rapa- 
city in the collection of tithes and church dues 
in general—idleness and profligacy of the mo- 
nastic orders—these, and other kindred grie- 
vances, are the constant theme of reproach in 
writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Human nature is always and everywhere the 
same. ‘The same evils have been, and for ever 
will be, when the heads of the church, whose 
duty it is to enforce discipline, prefer the palaces 
of kings to the visitation‘of their dioceses. Henry 
saw them; and the zeal with which he endea- 
voured to reform them, is honourable to his 
memory. 

“ Before we leave this subject, we cannot but 
record an instance (mentioned by Walsingham) of 
Henry’s personal exertions in reforming abuses. He 
had received complaints against the Benedictine 
monks of certain grievous corruptions ; and, attended 
only by four persons, he went into the midst of a full 
assembly of that order. The meeting consisted of 
sixty abbots and priors of convents, and more than 
three hundred monks, who were all assembled in the 
Chapter-house of Westminster. After a speech from 
the Bishop of Exeter, (one of those who accom. 
panied him,) Henry himself addressed them at great 
length. He reminded them of the ancient piety of 
the monks, and the devotion of his predecessors and 
others in founding and endowing monasteries ; he 
expatiated on the negligence and remissness in the 
discharge of their sacred duties, which, he said, had 
become notorious in their times; and he then ex- 
hibited certain articles according to which he re- 
quired them to reform themselves; earnestly entreat- 
ing them to recover the ancient spirit of religion 
which they had lost, and habitually to pray for the 
king, the country, and’ the church ; assuring them 
that, if they followed his directions, they needed fear 
none of their enemies.” 

It is not a little extraordinary, that while the 
discipline, the learning, and the morals of the 
clergy, were at this low ebb, they were the most 
zealous in the work of persecution. Witness the 
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Hussites in Bohemia, and the Wicklifites ‘of 
England, who, for a speculative opinion of their 
own, or for denying some dogma of the powers 
that were, were sent as coolly to the stake as if 
their persecutors had been infallible in mind, 
and impeccable in conduct. But perhaps we 
ought not to be surprised at such a contradic- 
tion. It is easier to believe than to practise—to 
profess a right faith, than to discharge the oner- 
ous duties which Christianity prescribes; and 
men who felt themselves so lamentably deficient 
in the latter respect, might be the more eager to 
atone for it by the loudness of their denunciations 
against such as presumed to differ from holy 
mother church. Many, assuredly, were the 
churchmen—many were the saints—whose only 
merit (as far, at least, as we can judge,) was the 
readiness with which they made bonfires of their 
fellow creatures. 

The mention of religious persecution reminds 
us of the defects which, in spite of Mr. Tyler's 
defence of him, we cannot but behold in 
Henry V. “Was Henry of Monmouth a per- 
secutor?” is the appropriate title of a long 
chapter. Mr. Tyler answers, No!—a monosyl- 
lable for which we should substitute another 
quite as expressive. On a general view of the 
case, it is rather too much to expect that the 
monarch should be exempt from the prejudices 
of his subjects; that he should, especially in re- 
ligious matters, be so immeasurably superior to 
his age. Nor will any modern writer be so bold 
as to deny one fact—that during this reign some 
(so-called) heretics were consumed at the stake. 
This, of course, is admitted by our author; but 
then, either the victims were immolated during 
Henry’s absence on the continent, or they suf- 
fered more for treason than for heresy. Many 
were the sufferers whose names have not des- 
cended to posterity, or if they have, have not 
hitherto been brought to light ; we cannot there- 
fore say how justly their cases are affected by 
either member of the proposition. But to hold 
the affirmative of either, without direct proof,— 
or, at least, without legitimate grounds for infer- 
ence,—is certainly novel. Let us descend to par- 
ticulars. The case of Lord Cobham—we readily 
concede to Mr. Tyler—is not one that can be 
adduced in proof of Henry’s intolerance: we 
admit that he was a traitor,—we may add, a 
most insane one,—who suffered for his overt 
acts of rebellion, much more than for his specu- 
lative doctrines. But John Badby was no traitor ; 
yet assuredly he was not only condemned, but 
executed under the very eyes of Prince Henry. 
The replies of this martyr, when examined by 
the atrocious commission, were exceedingly per- 
tinent: they were well considered, enlightened, 
and, according to the tenets of the English Pro- 
testant church at the present day, orthodox. 
That Prince Henry (his father was not dead at 
this time, 1410, but he participated in the royal 
authority,) sanctioned the condemnation of this 
excellent man, is matter of history: he did so 
especially, by being present at the execution. 
Had he possessed the tenderness of heart for 
which his biographer gives him so much credit, 
—had he not thought it a duty, in the highest 
degree incumbent on him, to carry into effect 
the murderous wishes of the council,—would he 
have been present at all at so tragic a scene? 
Still less, would he have taken an actual part in 
the murder? Attempts, as most readers will 
call to mind, were made to convert this man, 
and consequently to prevent his execution; but 
on his refusing to recant, the fire was kindled 
round him. In his agony, he called for “mercy,” 
and the prince, believing that he meant to re- 
cant, ordered the flames to be extinguished. But 
it was “ mercy from above” that this courageous 
martyr prayed for; and no sooner did Henry 
find that such was the case, than he commanded 





the flames to be re-lighted, expressing an opi- 
nion, that if he did in reality pray for mercy, 
he should pray in vain. 

In the next instance—that of John Clayton, 
who was burnt two years after Henry’s acces- 
sion—Mr. Tyler is not more fortunate. As the 
monarch, some days before the execution of 
this man, departed for the continent, his bio- 
grapher would fain believe that it took place 
without his direct sanction. Why our author 
should believe that there was an aversion to the 
shedding of blood in one that could sign so 
atrocious a warrant as the following, we cannot, 
for our lives conceive : 

“ The King to the Mayor and Sheriffs of London, 
greeting. Whereas the venerable father, Thomas, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, 
and Legate of the Apostolic See, with the consent 
and assent of the Bishop and his brothers, the suf- 
fragans, and also of the whole clergy of his province 
in his provincial council assembled, the orders of 
law in this behalf requisite being in all things ob- 
served, by his definitive sentence pronounced and 
declared W. Sautre (some time chaplain, condemned 
for heresy, by him the said W. heretofore in form of 
law abjured, and him the said W. relapsed again 
into the said heresy) a manifest heretic, and decreed 
him to be degraded ; and hath for that cause really 
degraded him from all clerical prerogative and pri- 
vilege ; and hath decreed him the said W. to be left, 
and hath really left him, to the secular court, ac- 
cording to the laws and canonical sanctions set forth 
in this behalf; and holy mother, the church, hath 
nothing further to do in the premises. We, there- 
fore, being zealous for justice, and a lover of the 
Catholic faith, willing to maintain and defend holy 
church, and the rights and liberties thereof; and, as 
much as in us lies, to extirpate by the roots, such 
heresies and errors out of our kingdom of England, 
and to punish heretics so convicted with condign 
punishment ; and being mindful that such heretics, 
convicted in form .aforesaid, and condemned accord- 
ing to law, divine and human, by canonical institutes 
on and in this behalf accustomed, ought to be burnt 
with a burning flame of fire ; we command you most 
strictly as we can, firmly enjoining, that you commit 
to the fire the aforesaid W. being in your custody, 
in some public and open place within the liberties of 
the city aforesaid, before the people publicly, by 
reason of the premises, and cause him really to be 
burnt in the same fire in detestation of this crime, 
and to the manifest example of other Christians. 
And this you are by no means to omit under the 
peril falling thereon. Witness, &c.” 

Here’s mercy for you! 

If we had time to investigate other cases,— 
such as those of Gurmyn and Taylor,—we should 
find, that “this most merciful king” would have 
made an excellent Inquisitor-general, and that 
he was as zealous as a persecuting church could 
desire. 

For his wanton aggression on France, in a 
time of profound peace, Henry has justly been 
censured by every modern historian. He laid 
claim, not merely to the provinces which had 
formerly been dependent on the English crown, 
but to the whole of France. Was not this un- 
principled, especially when we take into con- 
sideration the numerous treaties by which the 
rights of the Plantagenets had been conceded ? 
Nay, if even there had been validity in the 
claim, what are we to think of the humanity 
which could thus rashly bring two great states 
into mortal collision? What of the wisdom 
that could inspire Henry with the hope of suc- 
cess, when the failure of his ancestors,—all 
greater than himself—Henry II., Richard I., 
Edward I., Edward III. the Black Prince— 
was before his eyes? Never, in the whole course 
of history, was a war more unjust, more un- 
provoked, more rash, than that which he urged 
against France. Nor was he much troubled at 
the means to which he resorted for conducting 
it. Nothing is more certain than that he robbed 
both the church and the poor for this nefarious 








purpose. Many, and loud, and just, are the 

clamations made alike to him wee to the holy sn 
against his violence in this respect. Nor did he 
use more forbearance with the forei 


merc 
whose stores were in the | of London, with 
those especially who belonged to the Hanseatic 


League. They were required to lend—that iy 
to give—certain sums towards the prosecution 
of the war. They refused, on the just ground 
that by so doing the king of France might be 
induced to retaliate, by seizing their possessions 
in some parts of the continent, especially in the 
cities of Flanders. Some of the mercantile 
communities being threatened with imprison- 
ment, complied ; but those of Italy persisted in 
their refusal, and were committed to the Fleet 
until they consented to relieve the royal neces. 
sities. 

If Mr. Tyler is unfortunate in attempting to 
vindicate Henry from the charges of intolerance 
and ambition, he is equally so when he would 
intimate that his hero is not to blame for the 
massacre of the prisoners on the field of Agin. 
court. He insists that this act was one of stern 
necessity, and therefore one that should not be 
condemned! What isthe fact? After the battle 
was over, and the enemy were dispersed, a 
number of vagabonds — assisted by many 
stragglers from the French, and perhaps the 
English army, and a still greater number of 
“ camp-followers,” flew towards the baggage in 
the hope of pillage. Henry, seeing a large body 
of men, and conceiving that the enemy had 
rallied, ordered them to be resisted, and, at the 
same time, commanded the prisoners to be mas- 
sacred: he spared only those of note—princes, 
nobles, and such as could pay a high ransom, 
The noblest chivalry of France perished in con- 
sequence of this atrocious order. Necessity is 
the devil’s plea, ever ready to be urged when 
something more than usually monstrous has been 
perpetrated. 

We have now run through the chief topics of 
Mr. Tyler’s work. If we have found something 
to condemn, we have also found something to 
praise. If it be not all that we wish, if it be 
disfigured by petty details, by injudicious par- 
tialities, by important omissions, still it will be 
found useful to the generality of readers. The 
author is an amiable man—too amiable, indeed 
—-since he allows his esteem for his hero to 
blind him to that hero’s faults. Impartiality is 
the first duty of the historian: it is even superior 
to diligent research; for where the former qua- 
lity is wanting, the latter can only be pernicious. 
If ever this book reach a second edition, we 
hope Mr. Tyler will not lose sight of the sug- 
gestions we have ventured to make,—we assure 
him in the very best spirit. Let him condense 
the two volumes into one, by omitting trifles in 
which no reader feels the slightest interest; 
and let him add, on the religious, social, literary, 
and moral condition of English society, as much 
new matter as would make a volume equal in 
extent to either of those before us. If he do 
this, he will render his biographical essay far 
more acceptable to thinking readers. 








The Clockmaker ; or, the Sayings and Doings of 
Samuel Slick of Slickville. 
[Second Notice.) 

So much of this work is political, or has refer- 
ence to political and party questions—to the 
voluntary system, the colonial system, cheap 
government, the English aristocracy, Canadian 
politics, slavery, and so forth,—that, without some 
caution in our extracts, we should be drawn into 
endless controversy. The incidental observa- 
tions however are always shrewd, and often 
valuable, though absurdly one-sided and ex- 
aggerated. Here are a few, not quite original, 
on the prematurity of life in America :— 
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«There is a strong similarity between the native 
his climate ; the one is without youth, and the 
other without spring, and both exhibit the effects of 
losing that preparatory season. Cultivation is want- 
ing. Neither the mind nor the soil is properly pre- 
red. There is no time. The farmer is compelled 
to hurry through all his field operations as he best 
can, so as to commit his grain to the ground in time 
to insure a crop. Much is unavoidably omitted that 
ought to be done, and all is performed in a careless 
and slovenly manner. The same haste is observable 
in education, and is attended with similar effects ; a 
poy is hurried to school, from school ta a profession, 
and from thence is sent forth into the world before 
his mind has been duly disciplined or properly cul- 
tivated. When I found Mr. Slick at Windsor, I 
ex my regret to him that we could not have 
met earlier in the season ; but really, said I, they 
appear to have no spring in this country. Well, I 
don’t know, said he; I never see’d it in that light 
afore; I was athinkin’ we might stump the whole 
univarsal world for climate. It’s ginerally allowed, 
our climate in America can’t be no better. The 
spring may be a little short or so, but then it is 
added to t’other eend, and makes amost an everlastin’ 
fine autumn. Where will you ditto our fall? It 
whips English weather by a long chalk, none of 
your hangin’, shootin’, drownin’, throat-cuttin’ wea- 
ther, but a clear sky and a good breeze, rael cheer- 
fulsome. That, said I, is evading the question ; I 
was speaking of the shortness of spring, and not of 
the comparative merit of your autumn, which I am 
ready to admit is a very charming portion of the 
year in America.” 

The Squire then protests against Sam’s habit 
of depreciating everything British :— 

“Well, well, if that don’t beat all, said he; you 
say, you have no prejudices, and yet you can’t bear 
to hear tell of our great nation, and our free and 
enlightened citizens. Captain Aul (Hall), as he 
called himself, for I never seed an Englishman yet 
that spoke good English, said he hadn't one mite or 


_morsel of prejudice, and yet in all his three volumes 


of travels through the U-nited States (the greatest 
nation it’s ginerally allowed atween the Poles), only 
found two things to praise, the kindness of our folks 
to him, and the State prisons. None are so blind, I 
guess, as them that won’t see; but your folks can’t 
bear it, that’s a fact. Bear what? said I. The 
superiority of the Americans, he replied; it does 
seem to grig *em, there’s no denyin’ it ; it does some- 
how or another seem to go agin their grain to admit 
it most consumedly ; nothin’ a’most ryles them so 
much as that. But their sun has set in darkness and 
sorrow, never again to peerabove the horizon. They 
will be blotted out of the list of nations, Their 


glory has. departed across the Atlantic to fix her | 


everlastin’ abode in the U-nited States. Yes, man 
to man,—baganut to baganut,—ship to ship,—by 
land or by sea,—fair fight, or rough and tumble,— 
we've whipped ’em, that’s a fact, deny it who can; 
and we'll whip ’em agin’ to all etarnity. We aver- 
age more physical, moral, and intellectual force 
than any people on the face of the airth; we are 
a right-minded, strong-minded, sound-minded, and 
high-minded people, I hope I may be shot if we 
ain’t.” 

After this we leave it to the reader to deter- 
mine how far it is consistent with the character 
of Sam Slick—who is certainly no fool—to ex- 
press himself as follows respecting his country- 
men and their courts of justice :— 

“ What’s on the carpet to-day? says I to a blue 
nose ; what’s goin’ on here? Why, said he, they are 
agoin’ for to try a Yankee. What for? said I. 
Steelin’, sayshe. A Yankee, says I to myself; well, 
that’s strange too; that beats me anyhow ; I never 
heerd tell of a Yankee bein’ such a born fool as to 
steal. Ifthe feller has been such a ravin’destracted 
goney, I hope they will hang him, the varmint ; 
that’sa fact. It’s mostly them thick-skulled, wrong- 
headed, cussed stupid fools the British that do that 
are; they ain’t brought up well, and hav’n’t got no 
edication: but our folks know better; they’ve been 
better larned than to do the like o’ that—they can 
get most anything they want by gettin’ hold on the 
right eend in a bargain; they do manage beautiful 
in a trade, a slight o’ hand, a loan, a fuilin’, a spec- 


kelation, swap, thimble-rig, or some how or another 
in the regular way within the law ; but as for steelin’ 
—never—lI don’t believe he’s a Yankee. No, thinks 
I, he can’t be American, bred and born, for we are 
too enlightened for that, by a long chalk. We have 
a great respect for the laws, squire; we’ve been bred 
to that, and always uphold the dignity of the law. I 
recollect once that some of our young citizens away 
above Montgomery got into a flare-up with a party 
of boatmen that lives on the Mississippi ; a desperate 
row it was, too, and three of the Kentuckians were 
killed as dead as herrins’. Well, they were had up 
for it afore Judge Cotton. He was one of our re- 
volutionary heroes, a starn, hard-featured old man, 
quite a Cato,—and he did curry ’em down with a 
heavy hand, you may depend ;—hehad no marcy on 
‘em. There he sot with his hat on, a cigar in his 
mouth, his arms folded, and his feet over the rail, 
lookin’ as sour as an onripe lemon. Bring up them 
culprits, said he, and when they were brought up he 
told ’em it was scandalous, and only fit for English 
and ignorant foreigners that sit on the outer porch 
of darkness, and not high-minded, intelligent Ameri- 
cans, You are a disgrace, said he, to our great 
nation, and I hope I shall never hear the like of it 
ag’in. If I do, I’ll put you on your trial as sure as 
you are born; I hope I may be skinned alive by 
wild cats, if I don’t. Well, they didn’t like this 
kind o’ talk at all, so that night away they goes to 
the judge’s house, to teach him a thing ortwo, with a 
cowskin, and kicked up a deuce of a row ; and what 
do you think the neighbours did? Why, they gist 
walked in, seized the ring-leaders and lynched them 
in less than ten minits, on one of the linden trees 
afore the judge’s door. They said the law must be 
vindicated,—and that courts must be upheld by all 
quiet, orderly people, for a terror to evil-doers. 
The law must take its course. No, thinks I, he 
can’t be a Yankee; if he was, and had awanted the 
article, he would ha’ done him out of it, p’r’aps in a 
trade, bein’ too experienced a man of business for 
him; but steal it, never, never,—I don’t believe 
a” 


| 


Having had occasion lately to notice the many 
distinguished artists which America has pro- 
duced, our readers may be amused with Sam’s 
very impartial report of the state of the arts in 
that country :— 


“ In the latter eend of the year twenty-eight, I 
think it was, if my memory sarves me, I was in my 
little back studio to Slickville, with off coat, apron 
on, and sleeves up, as busy as a bee, abronzin’ and 
gildin’ of a clock case, when old Snow, the nigger- 
help, popped in his head in a most a terrible of a 
conflustrigation, and says he, master, says he, if there 
ain't Massa Governor and the Gineral at the door, 
as I’m alive! what on airth shall I say? Well, says 
I, they have caught me at a nonplush, that’s sartain; 
but there’s no help for it as I see,—shew ’em in. 
Mornin’, says I, gentlemen, how do you do? I am 
sorry, says I, I didn’t know of this pleasure in time 
to have received you respectfully. You have taken 
me at a short, that’s a fact ; and the worst of it is,— 
I can’t shake hands along with you neither, for one 
hand, you see, is all covered with isle, and t’other 
with copper bronze. Don’t mention it, Mr. Slick, 
said his excellency, I beg of you;—the fine arts do 
sometimes require detergants, and there is no help 
for it. But that’s a most a beautiful thing, said he, 
you are adoin’ of; may I presume to chatichise what 
it is? Why, said I governor, that landscape on the 
right, with the great white two-story house in it, 
havin’ a washin’ tub of apple sarce on one side, and 
a cart chockfull of punkin pies on t’other, with the 
gold letters A. P. over it, is intended to represent 
' this land of promise, our great country, Amerika ; 
| and the gold letters A. P. initialise it Airthly Para- 
dise. Well, says he, who is that he one on the left? 
—I didn’t intend them letters H and E to indicate 
| he at all, said I, tho’ I see now they do; I guess I 
must alter that. That tall graceful figur’, says I, 
with wings, carryin’ a long Bowie knife in his right 
hand, and them small winged figures in the rear, with 
little rifles, are angels emigratin’ from heaven to this 
country. H and E means heavenly emigrants. Its 
alle—go—ry.—And a beautiful alle—go—ry it is, 
said he, and well calculated to give foreigners a 
correct notion of our young growin’ and great Re- 





public. It isa fine conception that. It is worthy 
of West. How true to life—how much it conveys 
—how many chords it strikes. It addresses the heart 
—it’s splendid. Hallo! says I to myself, what’s all 
this? It made me look up at him. Thinks I to 
myself, you laid that soft sawder on pretty thick 
anyhow. * * Says he, Mr. Slick, it was on the sub- 
ject of pictur’s we called. * The department of 
paintin’ in our Atheneum,—in this risin’ and flou- 
rishin’ town of Slickville—is placed under the direc- 
tion of the general and myself, and we propose de- 
tailing you to Italy to purchase some originals for 
our gallery, seein’ that you are a native artist your- 
self, and have more practical experience than most 
of our citizens. There is a great aspiration among 
our free and enlightened youth for perfection, whe- 
ther in the arts or sciences, Your expenses will be 
paid, and eight dollars a day while absent on this 
diplomacy. One thing, however, do pray remember, 
—don’t bring any pictur’s that will evoke a blush on 
female cheeks, or cause vartue to stand afore °em 
with averted eyes or indignant looks. The statues 
imported last year we had to clothe, both male and 
female, from head to foot, for they actilly came 
stark naked, and were right down ondecent. One 
of my factory ladies went into fits on seein’ ’em, that 
lasted her a good hour ; she took Jupiter for a rael 
human, and said she thought she had got into a 
bathin’ room, among the men by mistake. Her 
narves received a heavy shock, poor critter; she 
said she never would forget what she seed there the 
longest day she lived. So none o’ your Potiphar’s 
wives, or Susannahs, or sleepin’ Venuss; such pic- 
tur’s are repugnant to the high tone o’ moral feelin’ 
in this country. * * 

“ Now, says his excellency, a pictur’, Mr. Slick, 
may exhibit great skill and great beauty, and yet 
display very little flesh beyond the face and the 
hands. You apprehend me, don’t you? A nod’s as 
good as a wink, says I, to a blind horse; if I can’t 
see thro’ a ladder, I reckon I’m not fit for that mis- 
sion ; and, says I, tho’ I say it myself, that shouldn’t 
say it, I must say, I do account myself a considerable 
of a judge of these matters,—I won't turn my back 
on any one in my line in the Union. I think so, 
said he; the alle—go—ry you gist show’d me dis- 
plays taste, tact, and a consummate knowledge of 
the art. * * Conceivin’ an elective governor, of a 
freeand enlightened people to rank afore an heredi- 
tary prince, I have given you letters of introduction 
to the Eyetalian princes and the Pope, and have 
offered to reciprocate their attentions should they 
visit Slickville. Farewell, my friend, farewell, and 
fail not to sustain the dignity of this great and en- 
lightened nation abroad—farewell ! 

“ A very good man, the governor, and a genuwine 
patriot too, said Mr. Slick. * * Well, off 1 sot ina 
vessel to Leghorn, and I laid out there three thou- 
sand dollars in pictur’s. Rum-lookin’ old cocks 
them saints, some on ’em too, with their long beards, 
bald heads, and hard featur’s, bean’t they ? but I got 
a lot of ’em of all sizes. I bought two madonna’s I 
think they call them—beautiful little pictur’s they 
were too,—but the child’s legs were so naked and 
ondecent, that to please the governor and his factory 
galls, I had an artist to paint trousers, and a pair of 
lace boots on him, and they look quite genteel now. 
It improved em amazin’ly; but the best of the joke 
was those Macaroni rascals, seein’ me a stranger, 
thought to do me nicely (most infarnal cheats them 
dealers too,—walk right into you afore you know 
where you be). The older a pictur’ was and the 
more it was blacked, so you couldn’t see the figur’s, 
the more they axed for it; and they talk and jabber 
away about their Tittyan tints and Guido airs by 
the hour. How soft we are, ain’t we? said I. Catch 
a weasel asleep will you? Second-hand farniture 
don’t suit our market. We want pictur’s, and not 
things that look aplaguy sight more like the shutters 
of an old smoke-house than paintin’s, and I hope I 
may be shot if I didn’t get bran new ones for half 
the price they axed for their rusty old vetrans, Our 
folks were well pleased with the shipment, and I 
ought to be too, for I made a trifle in the discount 
of fifteen per cent. for comin’ down handsom’ with 
the cash on the spot. Our Atheneum is worth seein’ 
I tell you; you won't ditto it easy, I know; it’s 
actilly a sight to behold.” 





With a short account of a visit to the Sand- 
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wich Islands we must be content to take our 
leave :— 

“You know what shampooing is, squire, don’t 
you? It is an Eastern custom, I think, said I: 
have heard of it, but I do not retain a very distinct 
recollection of the practice. Well, said the Clock- 
maker, I estimate I ought to know what it means 
any how? for I came plaguy nigh loosin’ my life by 
it once. When I was gist twenty years old, I took 
it into my head I'd like to go to sea,—so father got 
me a berth of supercargo of a whaler at New Bed- 
ford, and away we went arter sperm: an amazin’ 
long voyage we had of it too—gone nearly three 
years. Well, we put into Sandwich Island for re- 
freshments ; and, says the captain, Spose we go and 
call on the queen! So all us cabin party went, and 
dressed ourselves up full fig, and were introduced in 
due form to the young queen. Well, she was a rael, 
right-down, pretty-lookin’ heifer, and no mistake ; 
well-dressed and well-demeaned, and a plaguy sight 
clearer skin’d than some white folks—for they bathe 
every day a’most. Where you'd see one piece of 
furniture better than her, you'll see fifty worser 
ones, I know. What is your father, Mr. Shleek ? 
says she. A prince, marm, said I, And hisn, ugly 
man’s? says she, pintin’ to the captain. A prince 
too, said I, and all this party are princes; fathers all 
sovereigns to home,—no bigger men than then, nei- 
ther there nor anywhere else in the univarsal world. 
Then, said she, you all dine wid me to-day; me 
proud to have de prinches to my table. If she 
didn’t give us a rigular blow-out, it’s a pity, and the 
whole on us were more than half-seas over; for my 
part, the hot mulled wine actilly made me feel like 
a prince, and what put me in tip-top spirits was the 
idee of the hoax I played off on her about our bein’ 
yd. and then my rosy cheeks and youth pleased 

er fancy, so that she was uncommon civil to me— 
talked to no one else a’most. Well, when we rose 
from table, (for she stayed there till the wine made 
her eyes twinkle ag’in,) Prince Shleek, said she, 
atakin’ o’ my hand, and puttin’ her saucy little mug 
close up to me, (and she rae!ly did look pretty, all 
smiles and sweetness,) Prince Shleek, will you have 
one shampoo? said she. Ashampoo? said I; to be 
sure I will, and thank you too; you are gist the gall 
I'd like to shampoo, and I clapt my arms round her 
neck, and gave her a buss that made all ring again. 
‘What the devil are you at? said the captain, and 
he seized me round the waist and lugged me off. Do 
you want to lose your head, you fool, you? said he ; 
you've carried this joke too far already, without this 
rompin’—go aboard. It was lucky for me she had 
a wee drop in her eye, herself—for arter the first 
scream, she larfed ready to split; says she, No kissy, 
no kissy—shampoo is shampoo, but kissy is anoder 
ting. The noise brought the sarvants in, and says 
the queen, pointing to me, ‘shampoo him’—and 
they up with me, and into another room, and before 
I could say Jack Robinson, off went my clothes, and 
I was gettin’ shampoo'd in airnest. It is done by a 
gentle pressure, and rubbin’ all over the body with 
the hand ; it is delightful,—that’s a fact, and I was 
soon asleep. I was pretty well corned that arter- 
noon, but still I knew what I was about ; and recol- 
lected when I awoke the ns ty of the captain at 
partin’—‘ Mind your eye, Slick, if ever you want to 
see Cape Cod agiin.’ So, early next mornin’, while 
it was quite mooney yet, I went aboard, and the 
captain soon put to sea, but not before there came a 
boat-load of pigs and two bullocks off to ‘ Prince 
Shleek.’ So our diplomatists shampoo the English, 
and put ’em to sleep.” 

We infer, from a paragraph in the concluding 
chapter, that it is not impossible that Mr. Samuel 
Slick may pay us a visit. The Squire is, we 
believe, at present in London. 
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Rambles in the Pyrenees, by F. W. Vaux.—Mr. 
Vaux contributes a lively quota of pleasant talk to 
tempt the town-wearied towards Pau, and Bagneres, 
and the circle of Gavarnie: but his pleasantness, it 
must be added, lies in manner rather than in matter, 
~—in sprightliness of style, rather than in novelty of 
subject. 

Lhe Greenwich Pensioners, by Lieut. Hatchway, 





R.N. 3 vols.—The historical account of Greenwich 
Hospital, with which the work opens, is to us the 
most interesting part of it: the tales, however, which 
are told in a free and easy manner, and with a good 
deal of seaman-like feeling, may better suit the taste 
of a large majority of readers. 

A Night near Windsor, by A. Collingridge, Esq.— 
The reader may rejoice if the off-hand familiarity and 
vulgarity which characterize this work, induce him 
to close it after reading the first few pages. 


Logic in Miniature, by the Rev. Dr. Vale.—If Dr. 
Vale has failed to produce a work of value, he has 
this excuse, that it was not his intention to do 
more than epitomize the art as it exists, with all its 
imperfections on its head. That the logic of the 
schools is still taught and employed, is in itself suffi- 
cient proof of the low intellectual condition of the 
nation at large, and of the confiding simplicity with 
which it practically adopts the maxim, that “ what- 
ever is taught is right.” They who have occasion to 
employ their brains, as a means of livelihood, con- 
tent themselves with cautiously abstaining from the 
use of the fallacious art ; and those who are not so 
impelled, forget it as a matter of convenience, should 
they have ever been subjected to the necessity of 
diving into its mysteries: but to inquire why it is 
fallacious, or why, being so, it is continued as a part 
of educational courses, is a task to which the public 
do not gird their faculties. If the art of logic were 
merely a cumbrous and ineffectual instrument, this 
would be an omission of trifling importance: its 
simple abandonment, and the recurrence to plain 
common sense, which, in fact, has been adopted by 
men of the world, would be a sufficient remedy for 
the evil; but being, as it is, founded upon erroneous 
principles, and giving, as it does, a false measure of 
truth, and of the faculties by which truth is disco- 
vered, it stands in the way of a better system, and so 
tends to do mischief, and to weaken rather than 
strengthen the human mind. ? 

Nature and Prospects of the Adamite Race.—One 
of the thousand and one speculations on subjects 
beyond the sphere of human intelligence. 

O’Connor on the Principles of Sceptics.—The author 
of these essays exhibits considerable acuteness, but 
his speculations sometimes betray rashness and im- 
maturity. 

A Series of Practical Discourses, by the Rev. J. 
Machan.—A work fairly characterized in its title. 

A Word to Parents, Nurses, and Teachers on the 
Rearing and Management of Children, by Esther 
Copley.—There is a great deal of sound practical 
good sense in this work, which we should like to see 
extensively circulated, especially among the labour- 
ing classes, 

Stable Economy, by J. Stewart.—This is a sound 
practical ‘work, written by a man who has a know- 
ledge of the subject not to be obtained by mere prac- 
tice: but it might have been judiciously abridged. 

The Debtors’ Laws, with a word to their Victims.— 
Our opinion as to the cruelty, injustice, and impolicy 
of imprisonment for debt is on record ( Athen. No. 507). 
We cannot therefore but regret, that any writer whose 
object isto rouse public attention to the subject, and 
aid in getting the present law abrogated, should so 
mistake the means, as to waste his energies in an 
attempt 

—To raise combustion 
By dint of high heroic fustian. 

A Derivative and Etymological Dictionary, by J. 
Rowbotham.—Etymological Guide to the English 
Language, 3rd edit.—Both useful works, which might 
be introduced beneficially into schools, 

The Complete Works of Shakespeare—Here we 
have the complete works of the rd of Avon, in- 
cluding the Poems, together with his Life by Chal- 
mers, and forty illustrations, in a neat and we may 
add pocket volume. Of course the type is very small, 
too small for our eyes, 

Gems from the British Poets. 3 vols.—The 1st 
volume contains a selection from Chaucer to Gold- 
smith—the 2nd from Falconer to Campbell—the 3rd 
consists of Sacred Poems. 

Goldsmith’s History of England, with notes and a 
continuation, by E. Bellchambers.—A beautiful little 
edition in four volumes, prettily and usefully illus- 





trated, gaily bound, and just suited for a holiday pre. 
sent. 


Bentley's edition of Thiers’s History of the French 
Revolution has now arrived at the 38th number, 
Though the notes are usually mere extracts from 
known works, they are of such a character as will be 
found very useful to the English reader. 

Wilson's Tales of the Border.—This work met with 
extraordinary success on its first publication, and we 
are happy to see that it is still continued for the 
benefit of the widow of Mr. John Mackay Wilson, 
the original projector and writer. 

Guide Books.—Half-a-dozen volumes of this class, 
and a few half-hours of sunshine, remind us that the 
time for the tourists is coming. The most imposing 
in externals of the works before us is, Mr. Bennett's 
Pedestrian Guide through North Wales: a substantial 
volume, illustrated with etchings by A. Clint. The 
writer’s professed object is to direct attention to the 
more interesting objects which may be seen ina tour, 
which need not occupy more than a month. If Mr, 
Bennett’s book had borne some reasonable proportion 
to the briefjourney contemplated, it might have been 
welcome ; but he hasspun out his materials by a vast 
mass of irrelevantanecdote and gossip. Mr. Coghlan’s 
Guide to Switzerland is compiled after a more estab. 
lished fashion, and therefore contains ten times the 
information in a third of the space. The History of 
Portsmouth, by Henry Slight, must be classed under 
this head. It cannot be considered as an historical 
work, but may serve as a Guide Book. A work on 
Greenwich and its Environs, has been lately published 
by R. Ruegg, whose Woolwich we formerly noticed, 
Buxton and its Waters, by W. H. Robertson, M.D., 
is a work of higher character than some with which 
it is here associated. It is written by a scholar and 
a gentleman, but it can only claim precedence in 
its class. The Gem of the Peak, by W. Adan, is 
intended as a guide to Matlock and its vicinity. We 
would not willingly do the writer of so humble a 
work a dis-service, and shall therefore content our- 
selves with suggesting to Mr. Adam, that he would 
act wisely in reducing a second edition to at least 
one half the size of the present, and omitting all the 
fine writing. Railroadiana. First Series. London and 
Birmingham Railway ;—History and Description of 
the London and Birmingham Railway, by P. Lecount 
and T. Roscoe ;—Coghilan’s Iron-Road Book. The 
latter of these works seems to rest its hopes of 
success in a greater degree than usual on its illus. 
trative engravings: but railroads wind their way, 
so far as possible, on dead levels—cuttings, embank- 
ments, and tunnelings, are but poor substitutes 
for rock, river, and upland—the value therefore 
of a railroad Guide Book must depend on its literary 
contents. Mr. Roscoe is always diligent, and his 
local connexions will no doubt, on the present 
occasion, give him peculiar advantages, but a first 
number would not justify our offering an opinion on 
this, the more important part of the work; and we 
must be content to say, that the engravings are pretty 
and numerous. ‘ Railroadiana,’ however, is complete 
so far, we believe, as the road is open, 56 miles, and 
is, in our opinion, very well compiled. The ‘ Iron- 
Road Book’ is, perhaps, the most practically useful 
of the rival works, but all beyond its matters of fact 
is very poor indeed. 
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‘LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


POLAND.—By STANISLAS KOZMIAN. 


InexTRIcaBLy connected as are the literary and 

litical histories of every country, it follows, that in 
taking a retrospect of the state of letters in Poland, 
the writer is, of necessity, more constantly involved 
among details of struggle and revolution,—invading 
armies and conflicting cabinets,—than he would be 
in treating of any other European literature. 

In the very outset, I must remark, that an un- 
ceasing contest for political and social emancipa- 
tion has been the master principle of Polish life 
for the last fifty years. It was in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century that the nobility of the 
country awakened to a sense of the errors into 
which their ancestors had fallen—renounced the ex- 
elusive privileges, the long-enjoyed rights of their 
forefathers, and consented to place themselves on 
a level with those whom they had been taught 
to consider as naturally inferior, and politically un- 
important. Such a change, however, was not to 
be effected ,without alarming our rapacious neigh- 
bours. They had hoped to see Poland expire—they 
now saw her, in the hour which they had calculated 
as her last, re-animated by a new and stirring prin- 
ciple of vitality; they hastened, with a malicious 

ness, to arrest the progress of her regeneration 
—by a triple blow to destroy her utterly: but it was 
in vain. Well might De Lamennais exclaim, *O 
Poland, in thy tomb I see thy cradle!” So far from 
preventing the junction of the two classes in Poland, 
her oppressors rivetted them together by the heavy 
chains of tyranny: it was now—it is now—one 
cause, with the noble and the hind ; and in the first 
day of that liberty which is to come for Sarmatia, 
men will look for the ancient social distinctions, and 
find them not. These remarks directly bring me to the 
subject of this paper—the power which, by destroy- 
ing the barriers of caste, has united all the Polish 
nation in one common cause, was consequent on a 
revolution which had taken place in the minds of 
the people. The spirit of the age had gone abroad, 
civilizing, enlarging, setting free. Yes, the strongest 
of all the pledges of the restoration of the fortunes of 


Poland, is the tendency and rapid progress of her | 


literature during the last half century ! 

The long and disastrous wars by which Poland 
had been distracted from the beginning of the se- 
venteenth century, had obliterated every vestige of 
cultivation—with the rich towns and the populous 
villages, disappeared also every establishment for 
economical or intellectual purposes. Pestilence 
and poverty too, sure followers of war, had their 
share in the work of devastation. During the brief 
score of years occupied by John Casimir’s reign, 
three millions of Poles perished on the field of battle, 
or were carried away by the Tartars to people the 
deserts of Asia. As the advanced sentinel of civilized 
Europe, Poland had for that post of trust to pay a 
tithe of her population to the rapacious tribes around 
her. Among her ceaseless and unsparing enemies— 
the Swedes, the Prussians, the Transylvanians, Mus- 
covites, Turks, and Tartars, who invaded her terri- 
tory by turns—might be found many an Omar, 
setting fire to the treasures of mind accumulated 
during past ages. Libraries, the number and im- 
portance of which might even now excite the envy of 
any European nation, were ransacked, and dispersed 
or burnt. The public records, too, were destroyed or 
carried away by the Swedes—by those who hoped, 
by obliterating the chronicle, to extinguish the spirit 
whose deeds and rights had been chronicled. As if 
Memory did not still remain to us! At a former 
time, there had been eighty Polish cities, each with 
its printing establishment: few of these were left, 
and those few did nothing to redeem the fallen estate 
of literature. 

Next to the disastrous wars pointed at, the esta- 
blishment of the Jesuits in Poland operated fatally 
on the national mind and its productions. It is the 
historian’s province to inquire, wherefore a people— 
tolerant in those ages, when bigotry and fanaticism 
held all but undivided empire—a people who had 
not only received, but invited the Jew to take among 
them his refuge from the axe and the boiling oil—a 
people who subsequently afforded a secure shelter to 
the associates of Luther, should so utterly and at 


| 


| 





once change their character, and endure the domi- 
nation of a spirit as exclusive as its predecessor had 
been liberal. It may be remarked, however, that it 
was the influence exercised by Muscovy over the 
schismatics of Poland, the intrigues of Prussia fo- 
menting discontent among the Protestants, which 
produced the reaction, and rallied the national party 
round the standard of high Catholicism. In the 
fourteenth century, a Polish monarch had been won 
by his affection for a Jewess to ordain statutes of 
toleration and* benevolence for her people ; in the 
sixteenth, our Sigismund had wisely and benevo- 
lently answered to your king Henry VIII., when 
the latter was eager to engage him in violent mea- 
sures on behalf of the reformation, “ Permit me to 
be the king of sheep and goats.” But the successor 
of these two monarchs, by implicitly subjecting him- 
self to the mandates of Rome, which compelled 
him to drive out the peaceful and industrious 
Arians, was to earn the new title of “ orthodox,” 
bestowed on him and his descendants by Pope Alex- 
ander. Jesuitism, having once taken root in the 
country, kept its hold of the energies of Poland 
with the destructive embrace ofa parasite plant. The 
education of youth was wholly intrusted to the do- 
minant sect, upon whose principles and practices in 
such matters, and their consequences, it were super- 
fluous to descant. By drawing to their treasury 
large donations and legacies, the Jesuits were enabled 
to extend their association, and, with it, their hopes 
of the exclusive possession of political supremacy. 
It was their custom to impose trammels upon the 
freedom of thought, by compelling it into the formal 
mould of scholarship. During the period of their 
supremacy, the Polish language was not merely 
banished frdm our writings, but even from the fami- 
liar intercotrse of common life, the Latin being 
substituted h its place. With the incomprehensible 
grammar of Alvares in his hand, the Jesuit entered 
the University of Cracow, and reduced its ancient 
glory to a shadow. That institution which, in the 
Middle Ages, had rivalled the University of Paris, 
no longer sent forth its illustrious professors as 
teachers to foreign academies—no longer didstudents, 
from every part of Europe, crowd its hall. 

The feverish state of Poland at the period to 
which I refer—giving, unfortunately, too much 
shadow of truth to the remark of the writer who 
says “Polonia confusione regitur”—must also be 
largely admitted as one of the causes which destroyed 
her literature. No sooner was a Polish nobleman 
able to sheath the sword which he had used to de- 
cide some civic contest or royal election, than the 
invasion of some foreign aggressor obliged him to 
draw it again. It is wonderful, indeed, that thus 
ceaselessly called upon, they did not return to the 
primitive state of their ancestors—when, leaning on 
their spears, and holding their chargers by their long 
flowing manes, they deliberated on state affairs in 
the open field. The depreciation of Polish literature, 
first to be noted in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, rapidly increased, reaching its lowest point 


in the reign of the two Saxon kings, the latter of 


whom died in 1763. These monarchs seldom resided 
in Poland—they paid annual visits to Warsaw, to 
open an ordinary Diet, and hurried back to their 
hereditary states so soon as a Liberum veto had dis- 
solved the national assembly. There was then no 
capital, no court, no protectors of science and lite- 
rature. These kings were, indeed, ignorant of the 
very language of the country over which they reigned. 
Under such circumstances, it will readily be sup- 
posed that the literature of the period was utterly 
worthless—chiefly devoted to religious controversy 
or idle panegyric. The literary censorship, too, was 
wholly in the hands of the Jesuits, who repressed 
any attempt to appeal against their absurd systems 
and statutes to the judgment of the people at large; 
and not unfrequently by an auto-da-fé of some here- 
tical book clandestinely published, which was per- 
formed by the executioner in the four corners of the 
principal market at Warsaw. 

The accession of Poniatowski to the throne, though 
fraught with fatal consequences to the political exis- 
tence of Poland, opened brighter prospects for her 





literature. It was impossible for the favourite of 
Catherine,—the admired of the Parisian salons—the 
admitted into the great world of London—to avoid 
becoming, in some measure, a patron of the arts and 
of literature, though such a career might not be the 
most favourable for the growth of his energies as a 
king ; and the exertions made by him to deliver his 
country from her intellectual debasement, must be 
still pointed at as the redeeming glory of his reign. In 
him, rising talent found a gracious protector, the waning 
literary man a friend and benefactor. The palace 
of Warsaw, which, under his sovereignty, took its 
place among the most splendid royal residences in 
Europe, was crowded with the fruits and memorials 
of native talent. It was adorned with the busts and 
portraits of Poles who had made themselves distin- 
guished in science or literature. Nor must the 
series of medals be forgotten, in which Poniatowski 
caused to be commemorated the great events or the 
glorious deeds which distinguished the history of his 
people—nor the entertainments in which he mingled 
unostentatiously and like a private gentleman with 
the distinguished men of his country. 

I cannot, however, but believe, that an event so 
notable as the restoration of a nation’s literature 
must have had a deeper foundation than the patro- 
nage of a monarch. It has been said, that Poland 
was startled from her deep lethargy by the crash of 
the ruins crumbling around her, A people, however, 
must think and ponder before they stir themselves 
to busy and steady action. And it was thus with us. 
The fatal consequences of continued misrule had 
fixed every mind, capable of thought, on considering 
the best remedies for the deplorable state into which 
the country had fallen—the principle of Order had 
already raised itself to oppose that of Anarchy. An 
increased intercourse with France—then passing 
through its Augustan age under Louis Quatorze— 
gave a new impulse to literature, as the election ofa 
native king had tended to arouse the slumbering 
spirit of nationality, while the sectarian influence of 
the Jesuits was undermined by a power stronger 
than their own, inasmuch as the breath of its life was 
moral intellectual liberty. 

The order of the Piarists was introduced into Po- 
land in the year 1642, about fifty years after the first 
appearance of the Jesuits. The education of the 
nobility being altogether in the hands of the latter, 
the former applied itself to the care and instruction 
of the lower classes. In a short time, the Piarists 
succeeded in establishing schools throughout the 
whole country ; notwithstanding, however, the high 
character these schools soon acquired, not one noble- 


} man could be induced to allow his children to be edu- 


cated among their inferiors. But a change was at 
hand. The history of intellect during that period is 
to be found in the annals of the controversy between 
the Franciscans and the Dominicans. The Jesuits, 
indeed, representing the latter, produced in Poland 
no Dr. Angelicus (as Thomas Aquinas was called) to 
defend their arbitrary dominion: the Piarists, how- 
ever, had their Dr. Subtilis, their Duns Scotus, their 
Occam, through whose means they introduced a 
more enlightened philosophy, and contributed to the 
emancipation of mind. During an entire century, 
the spirit, fostered, if not created, by their endeavours, 
was awaiting the appearance of a man who would 
boldly come forward and enter the lists against the 
champions of ecclesiastical despotism. 

Such a man was Konarskt. From his earliest 
years he had proposed to himself the object to which 
his life was devoted. It was impossible for him, with- 
out deep emotion, to behold the intellectual gloom 
which hung over his country ;—to see a people who 
had abandoned their own language, for the sake of 
a corrupted monkish Latin,—to remark the baneful 
influence of unjust, ill-digested laws, whose authority 
was defied every moment by the nobles, and whose 
severity could but excite their inferiors to fitful and 
transient throes of resistance. The limits of this paper 
will not allow me, here, to follow, in any detail, the 
course of his mind and of himself through all its toils 
and struggles,—but a few notices must be given of his 
career, as illustrating the beginning of that work, of 
which he was the originator. After having finished 
his education in Poland, and, subsequently, his 
travels, which led him homewards through France, 
Konarski devoted himself wholly to the reform of 
the Piarist Order, of which he was a member. He 
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abolished their system of teaching, which had been 
vitiated by the insidious spirit of Jesuitism, and in- 
troduced a new one, in which he assigned their due 
importance to Philosophy, Mathematics, and the 
Natural Sciences, hitherto all but wholly disre- 
garded. His first work—which was given to the 
world in 1741—treated of the correction of defects 
in Oratory. Without disparaging the use and value 
of Latin, he commented on the resources of the 
Polish language, on the necessity of cultivating 
it, and of restoring it to its ancient purity. His 
second work was political,—upon the constitution of 
the Diet. Having, in these two works, touched on 
subjects of the first importance, and arrested the 
attention of his countrymen by a style impressive 
and captivating, he followed them up, by producing 
a compendium of the National Laws,—the first, and 
still the only one existing in Poland. In this col- 
lection, which extends to eight folio volumes, are 
comprised the numerous and anomalous customs, 
and acts of the Diets, and the whole of that absurd 
and heterogeneous mass, scarcely worthy the name 
of a national code. For these admirable works,— 
to produce which, in a country possessed by the 
Jesuits, required no mean portion of courage,— 
‘Konarski was rewarded with a medal, presented to 
him by the king, and bearing this inscription, “ Sa- 
pere auso.” While thus publicly labouring, as an 
author, at his work of reform and resuscitation, his 
private exertions in the same cause were unremitting. 
Reserving to himself an income sufficient for his ne- 
cessities only, he gave up his fortune, and the pension 
granted to him by Louis XV. in acknowledgment 
of his virtue and his genius, and directed his atten- 
tion to raising subscriptions for the purpose of pro- 
curing translations of the best French works, and of 
sending the most promising and gifted young men of 
“his order to benefit by foreign travel. The result of 
his exertions soon made itself evident. The Jesuits 
began to perceive that their power was fast de- 
parting from them ;—they bestirred themselves to 
reform their system—bestowed attention on the 
cultivation of the Polish language, translated some 
excellent works, and disseminated a vast number of 
tracts. In the meantime Poland was fast approach- 
ing the first of her political catastrophes: the first 
spoliation took place in 1773,—but, in that year, as 
it were, for compensation, was suppressed the order 
of Loyola.- The memorable bull of Pope Clement 
XIV., which performed that act of justice, is the 
intellectual Magna Charte of Poland. Acting upon 
their new dispositions, elicited during their compe- 
tition with Konarski, the Jesuits now became useful 
members of the community,—aids where they had 
been hindrances. Their immense fortune, the ac- 
cumulation of two centuries, was confiscated, and 
applied to a general system of national education. 
A motion for a committee on public instruction was 
brought forward in the Diet of 1775; this committee 
to be perpetual, and to constitute a part of the 
government. A revenue was secured to it—a form 
of administration organized—ecclesiastical colleges 
were everywhere superseded by publie schools, which 
were rendered easy of access to those of every class ; 
at the same time a large number of elementary works 
were produced by native and foreign writers. With 
these vital reforms the name of Ignatius Potocki is 
intimately connected. Nor, in sketching the move- 
ment of her moral regeneration, must the two bro- 
thers Zaluski be forgotten, who formed a library of 
200,000 works ; a collection, for its numbers, hardly 
equalled at that time in Europe, and unique, as 
being amassed in the course of a single life, and by 
the means of a single fortune. Their zeal may be 
evidenced by the fact, that 20,000 works in this 
library were Polish,—a surprising number, when it is 
remembered how widely scattered were the relics of 
ancient literature. Nor were Mecenases wanting 
to us in those days of hope; the name of Prince 
Czartoryski must be singled out fiom among many, 
for the munificence of his patronage to literary men. 
Under such favourable auspices, genius began to 
flourish vigorously: works of sterling merit were pub- 
lished,—travels, poems, treatises of instruction, histo- 
ries derived from long-forgotten records. In the less 
distinguished, but hardly less useful branches of litera- 
-ture also, active life was manifest. The Monitor was 
the first of the many 


modelled according to the form of Addison’s Spec- 
tator, and deserves specific notice for the excellent 
manner in which it was supported by our most emi- 
nent writers. Nor was the drama neglected. At the 
college of noblemen, established in Warsaw by 
Konarski, the acting of plays formed a part of the 
boys’ education. The works of Moliere, and Racine, 
and Corneille, presently passed to the boards of the 
public theatres, where a school of acting began to 
form itself. By degrees, the great dramatist of Eng- 
land was introduced in his Hamlet and Macbeth to 
the Polish stage; subsequently, ‘The School for 
Scandal.’ Of the original pieces produced, there is 
but little to be said. 

The face of the country began to bear testimony to 
the diffusion of light and knowledge. Great im- 
‘provements were introduced into the practice of 
agriculture, high roads and canals were made, manu- 
factories built, and edifices of luxury as well as of 
utility. One of these deserves to be mentioned— 
Prince Czartoryski’s country palace of Pulawy, which 
rose on the banks of the Vistula, with its temple of 
relics, sacred to the glory and to the genius of 
Poland. 

The all-pervading spirit of improvement and 
reform, found another utterance in the constitution 
of the 3rd of May, 1791. The melancholy details 
of the second spoliation of Poland, the subsequent 
glorious achievements of Kosciusko, and the final 
annihilation of the ill-fated empire, are present to 
the memory of those least acquainted with the annals 
of European history, and I gladly pass them over ; 
suffice it to say, that those who slew the patriot 
soldiers, oppressed the inoffensive, and robbed the 
poor, left but too many traces of their revenge on 
every monument of national civilization. When, 
after a long day of carnage, Suwarow entered War- 
saw, he gave up all its monuments and public institu- 
tions to plunder and destruction. Zaluski’s library 
—for half a century the pride of the capital—shared 
the common fate. 

Thus, by the chances of an unjust war, twenty mil- 
lions of Poles saw all their efforts baffled, their country 
divided among her three rapacious neighbours, and 
blotted out from the map of Europe. “ But they 
did not forget (to use the words of the historian), 
that if they constituted no more a nation, they did 
not cease to form still one and the same race :” they 
held fast by their ancient customs and national 
language, then employed by all classes, and a sure 
bond of union between the dismembered parts of the 
empire, now subjected to the three black eagles. 
With such a spring of effort and hope alive and at 
work among the people, a profound peace, and an 
absence of political excitement, could not but prove 
beneficial to the progress of literature. While that 
thirst for glory and active employment, which is a 
national characteristic, drove many a restless spirit 
to seek his fortune on the banks of the Tiber, or be- 
neath the scorching sun of St. Domingo, the atten- 
tion of those who remained at home was no longer 
distracted, by political events, from those studies and 
arts of life, a cultivation of which could not fail ma- 
terially to advance national improvement; nor did 
the exertions of the latter deserve less credit than 
the more notorious exploits of their brethren. The 
exterminating policy of the three powers, destructive 
of every vestige of nationality, only urged the patriots 


effect likely to result from the language of the intru- 
ders being the vehicle in which the proceedings of 
the government were recorded, the patriot students 
made a point to maintain the Polish idiom in its 
ancient purity. Many elaborate scientific works, 


too, by the establishment of an association, bearing 
| the title of the Friends of Science and Belles Lettres, 
| by which the scattered genius and learning of the 
| country were gathered to one common centre. This 
| association was divided into different departments : 
| the one which embraced national language and his- 
| tory speedily began to flourish and bear fruit, some 
| account of which will be given in the sequel. In 
the meantime, it is impossible to pass by a beau- 
| tiful uniform edition of the best Polish writers—a 
most excellent Dictionary of the Polish language, 





which for a long time took the lead of all the other 
periodicals, 

One instance more of the activity and progressof 
that period may be here given :—Boguslawski, ¢ 
superior dramatic writer, and an eminent actor, tra: 
velled over the whole country, and, by the performs 
ances of his company, kept alive the taste and the 
love for intellectual entertainments of the hi 
order, by representing the master-works of ‘the 
foreign drama. His efforts to bring home instructiog 
and pleasure to the inhabitants of the towns mos 
remote from the capital, were seconded by an humble} 
class of missionaries,—the itinerant pedlarsiwhe 
traversed the most secluded parts of the co’ to 
knock at the door of the poor, and exchange, fore 
trifling sum, an instructive novel or a collection 
national poetry. ! 

In the meantime, Alexander ascended 
rial throne, whose first step, as it were, Was catpeted 
with the instrument of his father's death.s:Lat 
confess, however, that his conduct towards the 
was in many respects unlike that of the Austrian 
Prussian monarchs. The latter had striven: continu: 
ally to erase every trace of nationality, and stifle the 
voice of the people; but the Polish provinces incon 
Porated in the Russian empire were permitted;in 
some degree, the advantages of provincial teprésen: 
tation. While Austria was destroying the. ancient 
university of Cracow, spoiling and profaning the-res 
sidence of the Polish kings, by turning it) into baw 
racks, Alexander was granting a new charter. and 
extensive privileges to the celebrated university of 
Wilna, by which he raised it to a high rank among 
the similar establishments of Europe. This-friendly 
intercourse between the sovereign and his subjects 
had an excellent effect on both countries. “ Poland 
(saysa writer) must have been, to Russia, what Greece 
was to Rome.” During eleven years Poland hadné 
political existence. At last, the treaty of Tilsit raised; 
in 1807, a small portion of the ancient empire to the 
rank of an independent state. 

There is little to be told concerning the progress of 
literature and science under the ephemeral ex.stencé 
of the duchy of Warsaw. It is true that national 
hope, and with it genius, being awakened in Poland, 
found utterance in some poetical effusions, in some 
displays of oratorical power in the diet and the meet: 
ings. The title of Royal was bestowed on the Society 
of the Friends of Science; the Commission of Public 
Education was restored, and raised to the dignity of a 
state Board; the number of schools in the duchy in- 
creased from 140 to 494: but, beyond this, little was 
achieved, and that little was undone by the succeed- 
ing wars. 

The year 1815 was hailed, in Poland, as a herald 
of a brighter futurity. My countrymen, so often 
deceived by empty promises, now trusted in a mon- 
arch in whose character was combined some virtues, 
with constant indecision and duplicity. That trust, 
however, was partially justified by his grant of s 
constitution, one of the predominant features of which 
was the acknowledgment, as a principle, of the liberty 
of the press, although it was to be subjected to some 
regulations, the nature of which was to be declared 
by the next diet ; and nobly did the intellectual in- 
dustry of the Poles answer that new pledge of better 





fortune. Books—elementary, scientific, literary— 


| pamphlets, and periodicals, poured from every 
to persevere in their labours. To counteract the | quarter, and fully employed the greatly increased 
| typographical establishments. The sudden publica- 


tion of a great number of indiscriminate works might 


| have injured the progress of literature at any other 


time, but it now produced a contrary effect; for it 
excited a praiseworthy emulation among the young, 


many translations of modern and ancient master- | urged the old, broken down by the vicissitudes of war, 
pieces, were produced at that period. It was marked, | to rally their energies, and gave birth to a severe but 
| sound criticism. The importance, too, of public edu- 
| cation, to which, for the last fifty years, so much 
| attention had been paid, was admitted ,; a Minister 
| of Public Instruction was appointed, and the depart- 
| ment, of which he was the head, formed one of the 


five which constituted the government of the king 
dom. Stanislas Potocki, who was appointed to that 
. office, directed all his energies and abilities to forward 
primary instruction—to establishing, in every parish, 
a school for the poor—to increase and constitute 
| district and palatinate colleges—and to found schools 


periodicals and pamphlets which | in eight volumes, quarto—a periodical publication, ; for the education of the professors destined to become 


-cirevlated widely through the whole country. It was | established under the title of The Warsaw Memorial, | missionaries of enlightenment and truth among the 
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P peasantry. In the meantime, the University 
of Warsaw received its charter from the emperor, 
which, reconstructing upon a new basis the twoalready 
existing schools of medicine and law, added to them 
three new faculties—those of theology, philosophy, 
and belles lettres. As it was filled with excellent 

ign and native—and supported most 
warmly by the people, it vied, from its first establish- 
ment, with the Universities of Wilna and Cracow. 
These three strongholds of learning and civilization 
may be. considered as three advanced sentinels of 
Polish nationality, which were to repel the destructive 
attempts of as many enemies, bent on her annihila- 
tion: no wonder, then, that they were assailed with 
eamity, which ceased not till the late events caused 
their final destruction. 

The revolutionary movements in the south of Eu- 
rope; which took place soon after this period, caused 
asudden change in the policy of Alexander. Poland 
felt ‘bitterly the consequences of his return to old 
printiples. The liberty of the press, instead of being 
sanctioned by a promised law of the legislative body, 
was subjected in an arbitrary manner to the trammels 
ofa most annoying censorship. An old faction raised 
its head from the dust ; and if it did not dare to as- 
sume the name, it revived at least the principles of 
the Jesuits. Its chiefs strove continually to counter- 
act the liberal views of Potocki, till they succeeded 
in superseding him by @ man known only for his 
bigotry and his subserviency to their mandates. Still, 
however, their means availed not to stop the intel- 
lectual’ progress of the nation. The government, 
though it began, on the old Jesuitic system, to weary 
the students with unnecessary forms, and a lengthened 

of education, though it set spies to watch 
equally the students and the professors, could not 
wage open war against those institutions, and mani- 
festations of public spirit, which it had so recently 
patronized and encouraged. And we are bound to 
notice, that, in spite of this change, praise is due to 
the Russian policy for many improvements intro- 
duced, and protection afforded to industry,even while 
they were acting on the Machiavellian principle of 
giving prosperity without liberty, and of subtracting 
the latter, while the eyes of the nation were dazzled 
with some brilliant shows of the former. If an old 
man who had lived long in the country, had under- 
taken at that period a journey to Warsaw, he must 
have been greatly astonished at the wonderful change 
in that city ; he would have wondered at the smooth- 
ness of the road which conducted him thither—at 
the long and spacious streets, with their ranges of 
beautiful houses, here and there broken by some 
stately public edifice ; he must have beheld with ad- 
niration the university with its librariesand numerous 
cabinets—the palace of the Society of the Friends of 
Science, with its national curiosities, and the statue of 
Copernicus in front—the exhibitions of painting, 
sculpture, and national industry, the Polytechnic 
school with its various branches; he must have been 
delighted with the excellent performances of native 
drama at the theatres, with the botanic gardens, and 
agricultural school ; he must have been surprised to 
find on his table halfa dozen Polish newspapers, 
one in German, another in French, and as many 
monthly magazines, The old times were, indeed, 
gone! The number of excellent works appearing at 
the period referred to, precludes the possibility of 
mentioning even the best of them. But there is one 
point on which I must offer a remark, since, without 
understanding it, the general reader would hardly be 
able rightly to enter into the spirit of the modern 
Polish literature. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the merit of 
those Polish writers, who in the middle of the last 
century began to write in. their own language, in 
preference to Latin—a merit enhanced by the cir- 
eumstance, that by turning their earlier labours into 
the channel of translation of ancient and modern 
master-pieces, they did much to form a pure classic 
taste, which could hardly have been expected in 
aliterature of such a recent origin. But those who 
formed themselves on the standards of Horace or 
Boileau, by clinging somewhat too closely to them, 
circumscribed themselves within a narrow circle: 
and thus, while the period following the final par- 
tition of Poland, can boast ofa great number-of 
excellent translations, and happy imitations, it pro- 
duced comparatively very. few works bearing. the 
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stamp of originality. The empire of Classicism, up- 
held by the most illustrious names in science and 
literature, reached its climax of influence some years 
before the last revolution. Previously to the change, 
which then ensued, the Junta of Aristarchs sitting 
at Warsaw had derided every attempt to give to 
literature a free, genuine, and distinctive character. 
They tried the merits of the tragedies of Goethe and 
Schiller, by the rules of Aristotle’s three unities— 
they looked upon Shakespeare’s gigantic works 
through the dim and diminishing glass of Laharpe’s 
criticism—they inveighed against the sublime flights 
of Byron’s genius, and repelled with the shield of the 
Iliad or the A&neid, the first irregular essays of un- 
taught national poetry. Hence a great similarity, a 
family likeness, may be traced among the works 
which appeared during their reign. The external 
shape of poetry assumed, at that time, such unifor- 
mity of “classic perfection,” as it was then styled, 
that, to use the words of a known wit, “the poets by 
striving to reduce all their productions to the same 
standard, exemplified that philosophical dogma, 
which declares that two things cannot be made alike, 
unless you first take their life away.” I turn gladly 
therefore to the change which gave another and more 
natural direction to literature. 

The rising generation, precluded by the state of 
European politics from following the example of 
their fathers, who fought to the last for the inde- 
pendence of Poland, felt themselves impelled along 
other paths towards distinction. Their first efforts 
were made in the works of imagination. “It is in 
the poetry and the poetic prose of our time,” says 
an English author, “that we are chiefly to seek for 
that sympathy, which always exists between the intel- 
lectual and the social changes in the prevalent cha- 
racter and sentiment of a people.” Thus, in Poland, 
literature, from being frigid, tame, and subservient to 
French and Latin codes, began to reflect the spirit 
of the time. But in so sudden a national change 
from its old and beaten tracks of literature, there 
must appear a star of first magnitude, to point out 
the new and untrodden way. This glory belongs to 
the genius of Adam Mickiewicz, of whom I shall 
speak hereafter. 

And here, for obvious reasons, refraining from any 
extended allusion to the last and mostserious struggle, 
which has sent so many of Poland’s children to seek 
their fortune in the land of the stranger, I will pass 
at once tothe mention of those of our authors, whose 
merit and celebrity among their countrymen will 
warrant their recommendation to the notice of a 
foreign public. 

Ienatrus Krasicxi, Bishop of Warmia, is by 
common consent placed at the head of our poets. 
Though the validity of his title to sovereignty might, 
perhaps, be questioned, I shall still abide by it, 
feeling that in none of our writers are combined 
so many and varied excellencies, In any period, in 
any literature, his works must have been remark- 
able for their purity of taste, and classic finish: how 
much the more so, when it is remembered that they 
have been produced in Poland, and under so many 
adverse circumstances. Krasicki was born in the 
year 1734, the descendant of a noble and distin- 
guished family. He was destined by his parents for 
the ecclesiastical profession, which at that time 
afforded to the young an opening to the highest 
offices of state. He gave early evidences of extra- 
ordinary talent: when at school, he found his 
favourite amusement in poetical contests—perhaps 
because he was sure always to bear away the palm. 
His education was completed by foreign travel, and 
when he returned to Poland, he became the favourite 
of the higher circles in Warsaw, for his wit, the 
variety of his acquirements, and his prepossessing 
manners. All these good gifts procured Krasicki an 
easy access to the court of Stanislaus Augustus. 
The intimacy, which sprung up between the king 
and the poet, almost from the first hour of their 
acquaintance, lasted through the whole period of 
their eventful lives. It is to the influence of Krasicki, 
that we must ascribe the protection extended towards 
science and literature by the last king of Poland, 
who evidenced the high value in which he held 
our poet, by bestowing on him the bishopric of 
Warmia. Though Krasicki’s political career was 
very short, permitting of his appearance at only 
one diet, during the period of his senatorial labours, 





he raised his voice aloud against the Russian en- 
croachments; on one occasion making a proposition 
that the proceedings of that diet should be suspend- 
ed, till Catherine’s army should have left the king- 
dom. By the first partition of Poland his diocese 
became a part of the Prussian dominions. Thus 
obliged to renounce his hopes of political eminence, 
he employed his serene hours of leisure in lite- 
rary pursuits, and in the production of those works, 
which were to make his name famous among his 
countrymen. The partition brought him into con- 
tact with Frederick the Great. The friend of the 
most unfortunate king of the eighteenth century, 
became the favourite of the most successful one. 
Many are the anecdotes of his connexion with the 
monarch, whose glory it was to open his palace doors 
to the D*Alemberts, the Diderots, the Voltaires. 
One may be given: “ Holy father,” said 
Frederick to the bishop one day, after the former had 
been inveighing against the absurdity of the Catho- 
lies, who claimed an exclusive possession of Heaven, 
“T hope that I shall slip into Heaven under the 
folds of your mantle.” “ Your majesty has cut them 
too short to be able to conceal yourself,” was the 
answer. The king, by whom Krasicki’s revenues had 
been much diminished, enjoyed the joke, and in 
part restored the property of which his friend had 
been deprived. 

The works of Krasicki are numerous, and em- 
brace many subjects. The chief characteristic of his 
genius was its wit, and hence he excelled chiefly in 
the composition of fables, satires, and serio-comic 
poems. His fables alone are almost two hundred in 
number; they are in the mouth of every child in 
Poland. The French critics, in the fulness of their* 
admiration for Lafontaine, say, that having painted 
nature so well, he destroyed his pencil. The Polish 
might amend their remark by saying, that he lent 
it to Krasicki. 

His wit shows itself as a sharper and more powerful 
weapon in his satires. In these, his panegyrists have 
praised him forcombining the delicacy and thespright- 
liness of Horace with the force of Juvenal. To our 
thinking, Krasicki could hardly be more justly lauded, 
than by quoting what Blair says of the Roman writer, 
“that he reproves with a smiling aspect, and while 
he moralizes like a sound philosopher, discovers at 
the same time the politeness of a courtier;” or still 
more delicately to express the gentleness, decorum, 
and elegance with which our satirist points out na- 
tional faults and prejudices, we may borrow the 
simile of the German, who said of Horace, that * he 
laughs with white teeth”—albis dentibus ridet, It 
was, however, in the serio-comic poem, that Kra- 
sicki’s humour found its freest scope ; three of the four 
compositions of this kind, which owe their authorship 
to him, are considered as his finest works, The first 
of these is * Myszeis,’ the Polish Batrachomyomachia 
(Homer's poem), wherein is told the tale, possessed by 
the Poles in common with many other nations, of a 
king being devoured by mice. .The poet in his inge- 
nious account of the war between the mice and the 
rats, ridicules the dissensions, which then prevailed in 
the councils of Poland. Another of Krasicki’s serio- 
comic poems originated in the circumstance of Fre- 
derick having once assigned to him when at Sans. 
souci, an apartment in which Voltaire had lived for 
some time, and having taken that occasion to ask him 
to write something after the sarcastic manner of the 
French philosopher. In compliance with his request 
the bishop composed his * Monachomachia,’ or the 
War of Monks. Nor could he have paid a better 
compliment to a Protestant king, or have better 
trodden in the footsteps of the French sage, than 
by thus holding up to ridicule the peculiarities of 
monkish life. The appearance of this poem made 
a great sensation throughout the country, as strik- 
ing at the root of priestcraft. Could a similar 
work be to-day produced in Spain, her spiritual 
emancipation would be hastened more than by all 
the measures of her liberal government. In order 
to allay the irritation which this poem had excited, 
Krasicki wrote his Anti-Monachomachia, in which, 
however, under the pretence of refuting his former 
attack, and answering the animadversions to which 
it had subjected him, he exposed yet more glaringly 
the ignorance, prejudices, and indolence of the 
monkish orders, Having diligently studied, and 
even translated many extracts from the finest. works 
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of foreign epic poets, the ambition of Krasicki was 
excited to the production of a national epic. With 
this aim he wrote a poem in twelve cantos,* The War 
of Chocim.’ But though the work contains some 
passages of great beauty, it is on the whole a failure, 
and Poland must yet wait for a monument, like that, 
which Tasso in Italy, and Camoens in Portugal, have 
erected to the glory of their countries. 

Besides being distinguished as an original writer, 
our poet was excellent as a translator. His ver- 
sion of Ossian, to the delight of the whole Polish 
nation, attests his powers in this branch of author- 
ship. The smaller pieces of his poetry, his poetical 
epistles, and descriptions of his journeys, in which 
he relieved prose with poetry, are also full of beauty. 
His prose works are less eminent. Two of his novels, 
however, are still read and admired, not for any great 
power of invention which they display, but for their 
faithful descriptions and poignant satire on national 
errors and prejudices. Plutarch and Lucian appear 
to have heen his favourite authors. He has not done 
great honour to the former, his professed model, in 
his ‘ Biography of Great Men.’ But in his ‘ Dia- 
logues of the Dead,’ in which he imitated the latter, 
he is again himself —humorous, easy, and gra- 
phic. He wrote comedies, too, but was so conscious 
of their little value, that he could never be prevail- 
ed upon to publish them with his name. Besides 
producing many other works, he was the editor of 
an Encyclopedia ; and translated Hesiod’s "Epya 
rai ‘Hpépa. To him, also, was greatly owing the 
celebrity of ‘The Monitor.’ Krasicki survived both 
of his royal friends, and, what was dearer still to him, 
his country. He died in Berlin in the year 1801. 

The genius of Anam Narvuszewicz was developed 
in no more favourable soil than in a convent of the 
Jesuits. He entered the congregation on his coming 
of age, and became one of itsablest champions. After 
its sudden fall, he rose to the highest dignities in 
the church, being directly patronized by the king. 
His works might appear to entitle him to be placed 
at the head of the intellectual celebrities of his time. 
But though he was endowed with no common mea- 
sure of poetical genius—though he was distinguished 
by unusual depth of thought and industry of research 
—he must still yield the precedence to Krasicki, 
whom, if he has sometimes surpassed in study and 
erudition, he could never equal in that profusion of 
humour, and that elasticity of genius, by which his 
brother bishop so eminently contributed to the pro- 
gress of moral reform in Poland. He attempted too 
many styles of composition to be successful in all. 
In his Odes, of which two booksare extant, he shows 
great sublimity of thought and grace of language. If 
his Satires he deficient in fineness, he often wields the 
rude but sharp blade of Juvenal’s weapon. The 
warmth of his colouring, the truth of his descriptions, 
and the purity of language, not always to be found 
in his other compositions, recommend his Idylls. 
Nothing, however, can better prove in how large 
a degree he combined a profuse imagination with 
studious diligence, than his numerous and elaborate 
translations. Pindar, Anacreon, Homer, were suc- 
cessively rendered by him in a form new to Polish 
literature. But while thus praising his poetry, we 
cannot but regret that the severity of his studies and 
avocations, and his scholastic education, beguiled 
him often into a pomposity of thought, and an exag- 
geration of language. In none of his works is he 
more chargeable with these defects, than in the Di- 
thyrambs, where he stalks with the stride of a giant, 
following too closely Horace’s precept, Numerisque 
fertur solutis;—and not only indulges in exag- 
gerated expressions, but goes the length of coining 
new words, and that with his habitual industry. His 
compositions, as a whole, are stamped with the gra- 
vity of his station and calling; but whenever he 
relaxes a little, he becomes jovial, and even charm- 
ingly gallant. We may instance his ode to ‘The 
Sledge of a Polish Lady ;’ or his satires ‘On Matri- 
mony,’ wherein he thus closes his arguments in fa- 
vour of that blessed state: “ God himself has sanc- 
tioned matrimony: He created not Adam with a 
sister, but with a wife !” 

The unbounded admiration which his contem- 
poraries seemed to feel for him, is better justified by 
his prose than his poetry. His translation of Tacitus 
is a master-piece. When reading it, we do not know 
whether to admire most the sublimity of the original 





sound, or the fidelity of the echo. The same dignity, 
energy, and precision, adorn his original prose. He 
wrote the History of Poland, the Biography of the 
celebrated warrior, John Chodkiewicz, and the Sta- 
tistics of the Crimea. The six volumes of his Polish 
history embrace but four hundred years of the earlier 
annals of that nation, It is the first attempt we possess, 
to institute a minute and philosophical inquiry into 
facts, and to classify them. How laborious a task 
this must have have been, may be gathered from the 
fact, that the author left three hundred and sixty 
folio volumes of manuscript documents, from which 
he drew, or purposed to draw, in the continuation of 
his enterprise. His plan was found so admirable, 
and its execution so excellent, that the completion 
of his work was one of the chiefest objects that the 
Society of the Friends of Science and Literature had 
in view,—some of its best qualified members having 
been intrusted with the task of writing the remain- 
ing reigns of the Polish kings. Naruszewicz died in 
1796. 

It was thus, at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when in western Europe the highest merit was 
scouted if it wore the robe of the priest, that in Poland 
two eminent prelates led the van of the army of light 
and knowledge. The one gay, versatile, developing 
at every step new springs of thought and passion, 
often passed beyond the more limited view of his 
followers ;—while the other, towering above the herd, 
regulated their march, and guided them onward with 
a pace slower, but surer. ‘The writings of Krasicki 
amuse,—those of Naruszewicz instruct; and it has 
been well said by a Polish writer, that the works of 
the second will be in the hands of the learned, those 
of the first in the hands of all. 

Sranistaus Trempecki appears in the group of the 
poets, like a fantastic spirit, borne above others, 
not by an aspiring genius, but the airy texture of his 
mind, and pursuing his flight unconscious of the praise 
or blame of the crowd below. He sings from the 
fulness of an overflowing heart: his poetry waits on 
the changes of his wayward mood. Whether he 
celebrates the charms of a beauty, or the gay revelry 
of a feast, his lyrics are all equally replete with 
grace, and that enthusiasm which hurries onwards the 
mind of the reader to the last words of his spontaneous 
effusion. Like the drapery richly wrapping the 
classic forms of an antique statue, so that for the vest- 
ment’s sake we forget the limbs which glow beneath, 
in this poet’s compositions, our admiration for his 
boldness of design and subtlety of thought, merges 
often in amere delight in the beauty of external form 
and purity of diction. We are willing to follow him 
from the gaieties and pageantry of a court to the 
green swards of Powonzki and Zofiowka. He illus- 
trated the first by an idyll, the second by a regular 
poem. Zofiowka has long been for eastern, what 
Pulawy is for western Poland—a holy place, amidst 
the charms and monuments of which the patriot pil- 
grim often forgot the pangs of the present in the 
reveries of the past and the hopes of the future. It 
is with delight that we follow the various themes of 
that poem, whether we “ hold converse with nature’s 
charms,” or enter with him into the temple hallowed 
by the presence of an ancient god, and 

Chained to the chariot of triumphal art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart. 

Trembecki’s translations of * L’Enfant prodigue’ and 
the first act of ‘ L’Orpheline de Chine’ remind us of 
the more practical part of his life :—his gallantries 
towards the fair sex, and his taste for convivial en- 
joyments, (among which, his passion for chess-play- 
ing can hardly be forgotten,) brought him into 
many a scrape. He fought above thirty duels in 
honour of the first, and in these he was more fortu- 
nate than at the latter game, for it was at chess that 
he lost many of his best productions ; thus his version 
of the first act of the Chinese Orphan fell into the 
hands of Radowicki, a writer of very inferior order. 
The latter having completed the translation, pub- 
lished the whole under his own name ; but the jack- 
daw was soon detected and stripped of his borrowed 
plumes. A wit of the time found in the event the 
occasion of the following epigram:—* O unfortunate 
orphan, thou wast indeed doomed to death! Genghis 
Khan has spared thy life, but Radowicki has killed 
thee.” Thus, neglectful of his genius and wasteful of 
his powers, our poet left but few works, and the once 
admired chamberlain of one of the most splendid 





a 
courts of Europe spent his last days in a humble 
deserted abode, feeding sparrows and watching the 
bats flitting over his fevered head ; his reason having 
left him as well as his fortunes. 

The fame of Joserpn Szymanowskr rests y 
what may at first appear an insufficient title ; his 
translation in verse of Montesquieu’s known proge 
tale, the Temple of Cnidos. But our poet’s merit does 
not lie so much in the adaptation as in the new graces 
which the work gave him occasion to introduce into 
his national language. The best ancient Polish style 
was manly, energetic, and fully adapted to the spirit 
of a warlike nation. Szymanowski infused into jt 
harmony and sweetness. His odes, songs, and lighter 
performances are admired for fine touches of feeli 
and suavity of diction. In those which treat of love, 
that divinity is presented so calm, chaste, and classic, 
with so much elaborate art that we are inclined to 
think that he acted on Cowley’s principle, who, in 
apology for his * Mistress,’ says, that poets are scarce 
thought freemen of their company without paying 
some duties or obliging themselves to be true to 
love. 

Dyonysius Kniaznin.—The talent of this poet 
brought him, early in life,into contact with the patrons 
of literature and art, at whose head Prince Czarto. 
ryski’s family then stood. We have already stated that 
the truly royal courts of the wealthiest noblemen, 
which used formerly to swarm with idle retainers, 
as a moral change passed over the country, became 
places of resort and shelter for the young, whose fame 
was yet to be won, and for the old, the day of whose 
glory was over. It was in Pulawy that young Kni. 
aznin found an arm to support him, and bright eyes 
to encourage him onward in his poetical career ; we 
may always trace in his poetry the inspiring influence 
of the genius loci. His three dramas,—‘ The Treble 
Marriage,’ ‘The Bohemians, and ‘The Spartan 
Mother,’ (the latter of which ranks very high for the 
beauty of its lyric portions,) were written for the 
stage of the Pulavian Theatre. His ‘Balloon, a 
poem in ten cantos, is a lively record of the proceed- 
ings of an association formed under the direction of 
a French mathematician for the construction ofa 
* buoyant ball” (as Darwin has it) at Pulawy. The 
scheme did not sueceed—but it gave a pleasant sub- 
ject to the poet. Kniaznin’s Idylls are not wanting 
in grace, but his chief merit lies in his odes, in which 
often much strength is combined with and harmo 
nized by a gentle melancholy. We must, in par- 
ticular, instance the power and the pathos of his 
elegies of Orpheus upon Eurydice. Besides these 
he wrote fables, and composed good Latin poetry: 
the latter strongly reminds us of the Latin verses 
of Cowper, to whom, in many features, he bearsa 
great resemblance. An unfortunate passion darkened 
the days of Kniaznin ; the very place of his triumphs 
was not without an Eleonora for him, placed by her 
rank above the reach of his homage. His untimely 
death may be numbered, perhaps, among the few 
instances of men who have “died, and worms eaten 
them”—for love. 


Casetan Wenciersk1.—In one of his epistles ad- 
dressed to Trembecki, this poet says of himself— 
“ While on your fairy Pegasus you leap to the top 
of the steepy Parnassus, allow me at least to roam in 
its humblest valleys, and gather some sweet violets 
for my modest wreath.” The fairest flowers of his 
crown are his songs, in which we are sometimes 
compelled to excuse an offensive libertinism for the 
sake of their elegance and sprightliness. They are 
charming trifles, more admirable in their execution 
than for their subject: belonging to the cream froth 
of literature, which, according to Heine, one does not 
know whether to drink or eat. Endowed with great 
poetical powers, but sarcastic and malignant in his 
natural temperament, he began his career under the 
auspices of that false divinity, which bade her pro- 
selytes wage an implacable war against old institu- 
tions, habits, religion, and revel in the most horrible 
scepticism. If then on account of his loose morals 
he is called the Polish Piron, the tendency of his 
works may in somewise entitle him to be considered 
asour Voltaire. A French poet speaking of Beranger 
says, that he is— 

éclos d'un ceuf pondu 
Par Voltaire, et couvé par l'aigle impériale. 


This, too, might be also said of Wengierski. Had 
he really grown up under the guerdon of “the im- 
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srial eagle” he might have risen to the glory of his | 
t, but warmed as he was by the revelries of | 
debauchees, and covered but with the wing of a | 
voluptuous monarch, he sprung out of “ his shell” in | 
the shape of a sprightly and malicious imp. Having | 
by his malignity and acrimony offended certain in- | 
fluential persons, he was obliged to leave the country. 
He travelled in France and Italy, and published a 
humorous account of his journey. In Paris he 
atoned for the eccentricity of his habits in the dun- 
ons of the Bastille. On his return he was received 
py the public with the feeling of indulgent parents 
bidding welcome again to their prodigal son. But 
disease obliged him soon to resort toa warmer climate. 
He died at Marseilles in the thirty-second year of his 
age. His chief work, a comic-heroic poem, entitled 
‘The Organ,’ claims a particular mention ; it isa 
happy adaptation of Boileau’s Pulpit, in which he 
embodied a cutting criticism on the Polish mauners 
and literature of the time. He put all his power 
forth in his translation of J. J. Rousseau’s Pygmalion. 
Besides these, he wrote satires, epistles, fables, and 
songs, and translated some of the best French tales, 
ranging from Marmontel to Voltaire; a version of a 
romance by the latter is remarkable from its having 
been produced in the Bastille, and also translated 
within the same dismal precincts. 

Francis Dmocnowsk: could not certainly, as an 
original writer, be admitted in the select circle of the 
poets—but he claims entrance as an industrious and 
distinguished translator of the master-works of Greece, 
Rome, France, and England. As such, he wears his 
second-hand garment rather asa robe of pride than a 
garb of humility, and on his shield are the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, the AEneid, and the Paradise, emblazoned 
in letters of gold: here let him appear, then, as the 
representative of that laudable admiration for classic 
relics, which, among our young men, verged almost 
on idolatry. In the short space of about twenty 
years there appeared three complete translations of 
the Iliad, two of the Odyssey, five of the Eneid. 
But if mere quantity, and not quality, were made the 
standard of merit, Dmochowski would only follow in 
the wake of his antagonist, Przysy.sk1, whose indus- 
try may be imagined from the fact that he did into 
Polish vetse the whole of Homer’s and Ovid’s works, 
the Eneid, Milton’s* Paradise Lost,’ Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ Gessner’s ‘ Abel,’ Camoens’ ‘ Lusiad,’ 
besides many smaller productions. The list of 
Dmochowski’s translations is completed by his ver- 
sions of Milton’s ‘Paradise Regained,’ Young’s 
‘Night Thoughts,’ and his compilation from Horace 
and Boileau, which, judiciously adapted to our litera- 
ture, has justly merited the title of the Polish “ Ars 
Poetica.” He may be charged with having failed, at 
times, to understand the genius of Homeric poetry ; 
but in his translations from the English he seldom 
fails to rise to the level of his author. 

Karprnsk: has acquired a popularity among us as 
the Polish songster par excellence. His quiet domestic 
life, if here told, would serve as a pleasant foil to the 
lives of the courtier-bishops, the intriguing chamber- 
lains, the learned ex-Jesuits, and the witty cavaliers, 
who have here taken precedence of him. He loves 
to describe himself in his quiet retreat, seated under 
the shade of a venerable tree, with his family round 
him; but if in alternation with the cheerful spirit 
which bids him sing of love, liberty, and rural happi- 
ness, graver thoughts press upon his mind, he breaks 
forth into the sublime elegy, or pours out a grateful 
hymn to God. An upright and contented mind is re- 
flected in all his poetry. Having spoken of the man, 
We must briefly enumerate his works. His Idylls are 
twenty-one in number ; many of his songs (of which 
there are four books) have been set to music, and 
become “ national melodies.” One of them, * Laura 
and Filon,’ is known to the English public. His 
chaste but expressive style, and the soundness and 
Piety of his mind, eminently qualified him for trans- 
lating the Psalms of David, and it will be long before 
amore successful attempt than his will be made. 
‘Judith’ a tragedy,‘ The Rent’ a comedy, and ‘Alcesta’ 
an opera, remain to prove that he was not wanting 


in dramatic talent: they are now, however, little | 


valued. It is to be regretted that he wasted time 
and talent upon translating the weakest of Delille’s 
poems, * Les Jardins:” he translated, too, the * Athalie’ 
of Racine, which has been also rendered by another 
author. Among his prose works may be particular. 
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ized a treatise on eloquence, and Plato’s Dialogues : 
he might perhaps be called the Burns of Poland, 
only his was a “ steady inspiration,”—his works the 
utterance of a peaceful and religious life,—and it was 
not wholly thus with the Scottish poet. 
songs have become familiar favourites with his coun- 
trymen: the mother lulls her child to sleep with 
them ; they are sung in the palace, too, as well as the 
hovel ; and it must be noted that his works mark an 
era in our literature of a transition from a servile 
classicism to a national self-dependence. 

Joun Worontcz, Archbishop of Warsaw, has been 
compared by a poet to a fir-tree stooping its melan- 
choly branches over the ruin of a desolated church. 
The happiness of the simile will be admitted by all 
who remember the holiness of his vocation, and of 
his character, the antique stateliness of his mind, 
but above all the ever-vivid, though mournful 
bent of his poetical genius, which strews, as it were, 
with verdure, the relics of his country’s glories 
and distresses. Where others would be crushed 
by the burden of accumulated sorrows and excru- 
ciating pangs, he rises vigorous and erect, ascends 
the funeral pyre, and assumes the demeanour and 
eloquence of a prophet. His chief epic is entitled 
‘The Sibyl.’ The skill with which this composition 
is managed is excellent; its imagery is sublime. The 
poet uncloses the graves of illustrious kings and war- 
riors, and as their towering phantoms appear one 
after another—in long and mournful line—he re- 
minds them of their far-famed deeds, of the renown 
they won for their country, and then bids them 
look on its present desolation ;—but in “ the gold- 
bound brow” of the last king he discerns far off the 
dawn of liberty. Another poem, less in extent 
though not in merit, is the ‘ Diet of Wislica;’ it 
represents the Poles with their swords still reeking 
with gore, their prisoners chained to their horses, 
assembling to unite themselves in a social bond, and 
to legislate for that property which they had so dearly 
won, and which they were so valorously to defend. 
This poem seems but to be a fragment of that 
great national picture which the author conceived 
when very young, and of which fortune allowed him 
only to fill up some few outlines. The prose works 
of Woronicz are not less remarkable than his poetry. 
His sermons may be compared with the best extant 
specimens of spiritual eloquence. His style, how- 
ever, though appropriate to its subject, is sometimes 
grandiloquent. Woronicz, while Bishop of Cracow, 
restored and magnificently adorned the princely 
mansion of his ancestors. Here he delighted to 
assemble the most illustrious of his countrymen. He 
was the last Archbishop of Warsaw,—the green fir- 
tree reclining over the ruins of the Polish church. 

Jurian Niemcewicz (born in 1767) presents, both 
in his public and private life, a character so highly 
interesting, that his future biographer will find some 
difficulty in restraining himself from romantic pane- 
gyric. He has outlived the two great Polish revolu- 
tions: the one, which found in England a Burke, 
a Sheridan, a Mackintosh, for its encomiasts, and a 
Campbell for its poet; and the other, followed by so 
much more sympathy onthe part of the British people, 
that it has rivetted the two nations in bonds of friend- 
ship for ever. During those two revolutions, as well as 
in the intervening space of forty years, he has been at 
once a busy actor on the stage of politics and in the plea- 
santer fields of literature. But we must pass by the 
fellow prisoner, the friend of Kosciuszko,—the com- 
panion of Washington in his defence of young liberty, 
—the bold senator setting Constantine at defiance ; 
we must neglect the politician and the warrior, for 
the poet and the historian. Niemcewicz is by far the 
most copious of the Polish authors of the present 
day. He has written in verse—tragedies, comedies, 
satires, lyrics, songs, elegies, and fables ; in prose— 
history, biographical sketches, and novels; and though 
he has not taken the lead in any of these branches 
of literature, he has reached a certain degree of cele- 
brity in every one. We have but space to point out 
summarily his best works. His dramatic composi- 
tions—amidst which the tragedies ‘Casimir the Great’ 
and ‘ Vladislas of Varna,’ stand in very high estima- 
tion—are not distinguished either by any very skilful 
contrivance of plot or ingenious delineation of cha- 
racter; but his comedy, ‘The Nuncio’s Return,’ 
combines a humorous picture of national peculiarities, 
with a plot conducted in a masterly manner, If 


Karpinski’s | 





his lyric poetry be brilliant in conception, it is often 
tame and frigid in performance. To his ‘ Historical 
Songs’ Niemcewicz owes a great deal of his literary 
celebrity ; but more on account of their patriotic 
spirit, than because they are distinguished by any 
extraordinary degree of poetical beauty. Few of his 
fables may boast of Krasicki’s spirited conciseness, 
while most of them are elegant in form, light and 
easy in narration. This ease and elegance, too, are 
the chief merit of his prose. It is always graceful, 
lively, unaffected. His Jewish tale, * Leybe dnd 
Siora,’ an excellently drawn picture, has been trans- 
lated into most modern languages. ‘John of Tenc- 
zyn,’ an historical novel, ought to be classed among 
the most successful attempts in imitation of Walter 
Scott which have been produced :—it was in compli- 
ment to that interesting tale, that a dinner was given 
to Niemcewicz, at which the numerous guests ap- 
peared in the rich character-dresses as the personages 
of his novel. Perhaps no political pamphlet has 
ever contributed so much to bring about great events, 
as his ‘ Lithuanian Letters,’ published during the 
year 1812, with the tiew of rousing up the latent 
energies of the Polish nation against Russia. His 
historical work, ‘The Life of Sigismund IIL,’ and a 
collection of memoirs on our ancient history, proved 
him to be no less a profound thinker than a patient 
scholar. From amongst his translations from the 
French, we must select that of Racine’s ‘ Athalie’ 
for particular praise. He translated Pope's Rape 
of the Lock, and Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, Johnson’s Rasselas, 
and several of Wordsworth’s and his friend Camp- 
bell’s poems. Niemcewicz has still in store many 
poems and dramatic works. Though bowed down 
by years and misfortunes, his spirit is still upright 
and unbroken. As he says in his address to Kniazie- 
wicz, his friend and companion, * I soothe the bitter- 
ness of the exile by singing to my mournful lyre.” 
It will be time, indeed, for Poland to mourn, when 
he ceases to sing. 
(To be continued.) 








MERLIN’S LAST PROPHECY. 


“Come ye from far, wild Ocean Daughters! 
Shell-borne on the dangerous sea, 

With pearly oars that ply the waters, 

Say, bright Strangers, whence ye be ?” 
From a far Isle in unknown waters 
Fleeting like mist the windswept sea, 

We come—wise Merlin’s potent Daughters, 
Morgain-le-fay’s handmaidens we ! 


Wide our gossamer sails unfurling, 
With coral prow we stem the spray, 
Our crisp shell behind us curling 
Keeps the plashy surge away. 

Fear not baleful charms or chidings, 
Sweet our words as dropping balm, 
Peace we bring and gentle tidings, 
Keep thy heart in holiest calm. 


The wild winds lull to our harps’ soft numbers, 
Lo! when music meets our hands, 

Even the restless Ocean slumbers 

Hugely on his bed of sands. 


Lo! how swift our notes of pleasure 
Sparkle along the golden strings, 
While in rapturous mood and measure 
Her dulcet verse each Maiden sings. 


We o’er your land, like Guardian Spirits, 
From our far isle of Avalon, 

Watch, and o’er all that here inherits, 
Beautiful daughter and brave son. 


Favour to One grew strong and stronger, 
Who from her bright looks aye hath been 
Our Princess Fair-star : now no longer, 
But Britain’s fair and starry Queen. 


Say to that young and sovran Beauty 
This message hymned to thee alone, 
Offering these gifts with proudest duty 
At the bright foot which gems her throne, 


Morgain to Britain’s Queen commendeth 
This magic Trident, virtue-stored ; 
Pendragon’s Son, fair greeting, sendeth 
Caliburn, his enchanted sword, 
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Rapt Merlin sings: “where a strengthless Woman 
This sceptre holds with a firm strain, 

That Land, maugre East and Western foeman, 
Shall rule both East and Western main. 


Where, with-the same small clasp and slender, 
This sword pale Resolution draws, 

That Land need pray nought else defend her 
But grace of God and her good Cause !” 


Farewell !—the mortal arms that kept her 
Safe, thro’ the Past, its rage might quell, 
But ‘tis no common sword and sceptre 


Shall sway Futurity !—Farewell ! G. D. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Awn infusion of new life seems to have been thrown 
into the Foreign Quarterly Review: its July number, 
at least, is superior to most we have seen of late. 
The opening article, on the Religious Literature of 

rmany, is much to our taste. Dr. Du Ponceau’s 
work, on Chinese and Egyptian writing, is the subject 
of another elaborate essay: a third is on Grimm’s 
German Mythology, (a topic which appears to us, 
for the present, exhausted): a fourth on Dutch 
Poetry and Literature ; besides a sufficient store of 
lighter articles. From among the miscellaneous 
literary notices one or two may be gleaned. The 
death of Madame Schopenhauer, one of the Weimar 
coterie, and an authoress of some celebrity, is an- 
nounced: Dr. Mahler, too, who stood almost at 
the head of the Anti-Protestant party in Germany, 
died at Munich on the 12th of April, leaving un- 
finished, among other works of importance, a History 
of Monachism in Europe. From France we hear 
that M. Mignet is engaged on a History of the French 
Reformation: from Italy, of the discovery, in the 
Vatican, of a series of songs, written and set to 
music by Abelard. The Abbé Baini (author of the 
Life of Palestrina,) is examining these, with a view to 
their publication. 

The papers of yesterday announce the recent 
death of Captain Moris, at the advanced age of 
ninety-three. To the younger part of the present 
generation, this event may have but little interest ; 
but their fathers must regret him as one of the 
easiest and most graceful table-lyrists of his day. 
His * Probationary Odes’—in some sort an anticipa- 
tion of the ‘Rejected Addresses,’ and * Twopenny 
Post Bag’—are full of humour and spirit. 

In addition to the candidates named last week for 
the new Edinburgh professorship of music, we have 
heard Mr. Graham mentioned. ‘This gentleman is 
the author of the article on music in the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica, which we had occasionsome months 
since to notice with warm commendation. 

Mr. Macready, it appears, remains the lessee of 
Covent Garden for another season. 

The irregularity of the performances at M. Rosen- 
hain’s Concert—caused, we believe, by unavoidable 


disappointments—prevents our offering a separate | 


notice of it; but we must not let it pass without 
speaking in praise of him as a pianoforte player. 
His touch is beautiful,—firm and delicate ; his exe- 
cution quite adequate to any of the modern diffi- 
culties, and his expression sufficient, though more 
satisfactory in elegant than in passionate music. 
M. Rosenhain has not been fully appreciated here : 
but this may be owing to the choice of the music he 
has performed ; for his best compositions—we mean 
his studies—are too unobtrusive and delicate to at- 
tract in a public room, while his grand fantasias are 
deficient in that individuality which bore up Herz so 


which is increasingly requisite to the success of music, 

be it even of the most brilliant and flimsy class. 
When we first drew public attention to that 
strange abuse of what is called patronage (to use the 
mildest terms), which was believed to have secured 
to Mr. Wyatt the profitable job of erecting the 
Wellington Memorial, we expressed a conviction 
that, sooner or later, the secret history of the trans- 
action would become known, to the utter amaze- 
ment of the Subscribers, Circumstances are, it 
appears, hurrying on the exposure somewhat earlier 
an we anticipated. The parties who forwarded a 
Report of the proceedings of the Committee to the 
ly papers, have since found it necessary publicly 








now appears, was not unanimous; more than one 
Member present opposed it, and ranking foremost 
among them was the Earl of Aberdeen, a nobleman, 
above all others, in whose judgment on such matters 
the public would naturally be most-inclined to place 
confidence. Further, the Committee were taken 
wholly by surprise ;—there was no reference to the 
important object of the meeting, even in the sum- 
mons which called the members together,—unless in- 
deed, as is now pretended, it was to be inferred from 
the vague words, “ ulterior proceedings,” so that many 
influential persons were not present. It is manifest 
that a decision thus obtained could not be final. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as in duty bound, im- 
mediately directed Lord Melbourne’s attention to the 
subject, observing, “that no general intimation was 
given to the members of the Committee relative to 
the resolution passed on the 9th of June, and having 
reference to the artist to whom should be intrusted 
the execution of the intended work; and expressing 
a fear that the Committee did not understand that 
the plan of the work was to be laid before the Lords 
of the Treasury for their approbation, before the 
work is actually commenced.” This letter Lord 
Melbourne immediately forwarded to the Duke of 
Rutland, the chairman, requesting that his Lordship, 
as chairman, would summon another meeting of the 
Committee. To this the noble Duke replied, “I 
have consulted several members of the Committee, 
who are of opinion that as all those who were present 
at the meeting on Monday the 28th May (when Mr. 
Croker made the observation which I have underlined 
in red ink, in a newspaper containing a report of the 
proceedings of that day), must have known that 
the selection of the sculptor would be the main 
object of the next meeting, i. e., ‘ of the ulterior pro- 
ceedings ;’ and as it can be shown that summonses, 
bearing date the 5th June, were delivered at the re- 
sidence of every member of the Committee, apprising 
them of the meeting called for the 9th June, there is 
no ground for the assertion that no general intima- 
tion was given to the members of the Committee that 
a resolution appointing the artist was intended to be 
proposed, &c. &c. And I consider that no further 
steps will be necessary to be taken until the model 
above alluded to is submitted to the Lords of the 
Treasury.” This manifest reluctance to call another 
meeting, saves us from the necessity of offering a great 
deal of comment. It must be allowed, we think, that 
but few members may have been present on the 28th 
of May—that all may not have been equally attentive 
—that all may not have been equally quick in 
comprehending the important observation of Mr. 
Croker, to which the noble Duke thinks it neces- 
sary even now to draw special attention by under- 
lining with red ink; and, indeed, one or other or all 
these contingencies turn out to be true; for another 
letter of like import was within a few days addressed 
to the noble Chairman, signed by nine members of the 
Committee !_the Dukes of Richmond, Northumber- 
land, and Buccleuch, the Marquises of Anglesey and 
Tavistock, Lords Hill and Lynedoch, the Bishop of 
London, and Mr. Ridley Colborne,—stating dis- 
tinctly that such “great dissatisfaction prevails 
among the subscribers, in consequence of the resolu- 
tion passed at a meeting of the Committee, on the 
9th instant, with regard to the execution of the in- 
tended work, without such due and distinct notice 
having been given that such resolution would be pro- 
posed, by which a general attendanceof the mem- 
bers, and as full a consideration as the importance of 
the determination required might have been ob- 


| tained,” that they “ beg leave to request your Grace 
long, and still bears up Thalberg (as a composer), and | 


will be pleased to call another meeting of the Com- 
mittee, when the former resolution may be re-consi- 
dered, and an opportunity afforded of ascertaining 
the opinions of the majority of the Committee as to 
the selection of the artist to be employed.” The 
Duke, in reply, forwarded a copy of his answer to 
Lord Melbourne! and the following brings down this 
sad history to the present moment. 
July 3, 1833. 

“My Lorp Duxe—We cannot but regret the 
objection your Grace entertains to call another meet- 
ing of the Committee of the ‘ Wellington Memorial.’ 

“We desire to state distinctly our opinion, that no 
sufficient notice was given to the members of the 
Committee that a part of the business to be brought 


to qualify and amend that report: the decision, it | before the meeting held on the 9th of June would be 





the selection of an artist ; and we cannot but think 
the expression, ‘to consider ulterior proceedings’ 
was so general as could hardly lead any member of 
the Committee to expect that such a measure would 
be submitted to their consideration. 

“ We are unwilling to savy anything in dis; 
ment of the talents of Mr. M. Wyatt, but we really 
do feel that the selection of him on this occasion, 
without full notice and deliberation, excluding al] 
competition with other artists of established reputa- 
tion, bears on the face of it an appearance of favour 
which we ought not to sanction; and we have no 
doubt but that a large number of the subscribers 
concur with us in this opinion. 

“ Entertaining, therefore, these sentiments, we feel 
it our duty not to conceal our disapprobation of the 
course that was adopted at the meeting held on the 
9th of June. 

“We have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, 
“ Your Grace's most obedient servants, 
(Signed) Ricumonp, Lynepocn, 


ANGLESEY, C. J. Lonvon, 
Buccievcn, &c. N. Rivtey Corsorng, 
Hitt, NorTHRUMBERLAND. 


Tavistock, 
“His Grace the Duke of Rutland.” 


That the question can rest here, we need not say, 
would seem to be impossible. In the meantime consi. 
derable discussion has naturally arisen as to the artist 
who really ought to be intrusted with the execution of 
this great national work. Opinions are divided,—some 
are strongly in favour of Chantrey, others of West- 
macott, Baily, Gibson, Campbell; and even artists 
of less note have been named. For ourselves, we 
have no special prejudice in favour of any one,—we 
acknowledge, with regret, that there is no sculptor 
among us of such pre-eminent talent as could hope to 
ensure unanimity on this subject. Why then not test 
them all? why not call forth the latent genius of 
the country, if it exist ? there may be modest merit, 
though we ourselves have no great hopes of discover. 
ing these inglorious Michacls,—still, we say, try them 
all. The work, even in a pecuniary point of view, 
is worth competing for. Our objection to Mr. Wyatt 
is, that he is not unknown—that he has had abun- 
dance of opportunities of showing his incapacity, and 
has most fully availed himself of them all. If, indeed, 
we have any decided opinion on the subject, it is, 
that the work ought not to be intrusted to Chantrey, 
he has, and most properly, as Triton of the minnows, 
been intrusted with the execution of the city statue: 
let the country then have the benefit of rivalry. 


Since the above was written, the Duke of Rutland 
has published a sort of explanatory statement, in the 
shape of a letter, addressed to the Marquis of Ta- 
vistock, the substance of which is briefly that the 
protesting parties, though members of the Commit- 
tee, were not accustomed to attend its meetings, and 
he therefore consoles himself for their expressed dis- 
approbation, with the thanks of those who were— 
Why, we stated, twelve months since, that, according 
to common report, the Committee had been selected, 
in the first instance, with reference to their known 
opinions in favour of Mr. Wyatt, and that others 
were subsequently added “to make up a show,” who 
it was notorious either would not or could not attend. 
The latter have only now, and most unexpectedly, 
interfered ; roused by a growing consciousness that 
they have been used as decoy-ducks, merely to draw 
in subscriptions, and seeing how justly and generally, 
as set forth in their first letter, the subscribers are 
dissatisfied with the bare-faced jobbing of the Com- 
mittee. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The GALLERY, with a SELECTION of PICTURES 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, DUTCH, and FRENC 
MASTERS, will be OPENED on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 
12th instant, and continue OPEN DAILY, from Ten in t 
Morning until Six in the Evening.—Admission, ls. ; Catal 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 











NOW OPEN, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 


NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open from 10 till 5 o’clock. 

“The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic.”’"— Atheneum. ‘ 

“The minute care with which the whole work has beeo 
finished is as — Ti 

* The illusi 


tonishing.” mes. 
ion is complete.”"—Morning Post. 
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THE CARTOONS AND TAPESTRY OF RAPHAEL. 
of these ious Works of Art, consisting of NINE ORI- 
GINAL TAPESTRIES, are now*in London. Their fine preser- 
vation and close resemblance to the Cartoons is wenden: : te 
is at oO the o 
fis to the working at Brussels. - 
e nt Exhibition of Six Subjects includes two unknown 
in England, and of which the Cartoons are destroyed. 
‘The sale = he whole is intended, and the Proprietor may be 
ted wi 





ON VIEW at the RapHaeyt Gaturry, 7, HAYMARKET.—Ad- 
mittance, Is., includes Descriptive Catalogue. 

The Press, R.A.’s, and others connected with the Fine Arts, 
free. 





THE THAMES TUNNEL, 


Eatrance near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surrey side 
River, 

Is OPEN to the Public overs Day (except Sunday), from Nine in 
the Morning until Dusk.—Admittanee, 1s. each.—Both Archways 
are brilliantly lighted with gas, and the descent is now by a 
new and more commodious staircase.—The Tunnel is upwards 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND NINRTY feet in length, and is com- 
Jeted to within a distance of 130 feet of low water mark on the 


lesex shore. 
Thames Tunnel Office, La! order, 
Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, JOSEPH CHARLIER, 
July, 1838. Clerk to the Company. 
N.B. Conveyances to the Tunnel, by an Omnibus,every half- 
hour from Gracechurch-street, Fleet-street, and Charing-cross ; 
also by the Woolwich and Greenwich Steam-boats, from Hunger- 
ford, Queenhithe, Dyer’s Hall, and Fresh Wharf, every half-hour. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 14.H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, K.G., 
President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as Foreign 
Members of the Society ; viz. Louis Agassiz, M.D., 
of Neufchatel, and Carl Fred. Philip Von Martius, 
M.D., of Munich. 

A paper was read, entitled, * Researches on Sup- 
puration,’ by George Gulliver, Esq., Assistant Sur- 
geon to the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. The 
author, in consequence of some theoretical views of 
the suppurative process, was led to undertake an ex- 
amination of the blood in the different forms of fever 
accompanying inflammation and suppuration ; and 
the result has been, the detection of globules of pus 
in that fluid in almost every instance where there 
had existed, during life, either suppuration, or great 
tumefaction of the external parts, without the pre- 
sence of pus. The means by which he detected pus 
in the blood, were partly chemical, and partly by 
the aid of the microscope. Availing himself of the 
solvent power which water exerts on the globules of 
the blood, while it has no action on those of pus, he 
had merely to dilute the suspected blood sufficiently 
with water, by which means the red globules were 
made to disappear, while those of pus remained at 
the bottom of the fluid, and were easily recognized 
by a good microscope. A number of cases are de- 
tailed, from which the general result above stated 
was deduced. He considers that his experiments 
tend to establish the conclusion, that suppuration is 
a kind of proximate analysis.of the blood. As the 
fibrin, separated from this fluid, produces swelling 
of the part affected, or is attracted to the contiguous 
tissue for the reparation of the injury, the globules of 
the blood, altered by stagnation, become useless, and 
are discharged as excrementitious matter from the 
system. Such is the constitution of healthy pus: but 
when mixed with broken down fibrin, it assumes 
the flaky and curdled appearance, with proneness 
to putrefaction, characterizing unhealthy pus, and 
the presence of which in the blood is connected with 
fevers of the inflammatory or typhoid form. 

A paper was also in part read, entitled, ‘ Re- 
searches on the Tides, ninth Series,’ by the Rev. W. 
Whewell, M.A. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 9.—Professor Horace H. Wilson in the chair. 
—A paper, by Dr. Royle, was read, on the so-called 
Sarsaparilla of India, usually said to be a product of 
Smilax aspera. The author observed, that sarsapa- 
tilla, the produce of a species of smilax, being ob- 
tained from South America and Mexico, one is sur- 
prised to hear of its coming from India, though 
there is nothing improbable in the fact, as the genus 
Smilax is found in all the tropical parts of the world. 
Dr. Royle stated, that he procured the roots so 
called from Mr. Dodd, of Portman Street, by whose 
brother they had been brought from the peninsula of 
India. They are remarkable for their fragrance, 
which resembles that of the Florentine Iris. This is 
evidently the same substance which was some years 
since described as a substitute for sarsaparilla, by 
Dr. Ashburner; under the name nunnari, from Mala- 
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bar. Guibourt describes a “fausse Salsepareille de 
l'Inde” as being obtained by English druggists, and 
which they say is the root of Smilax aspera. Under 
this name, Dr. Royle obtained from Mr. Godfrey’s a 
root which was evidently the same as that procured 
from India. It remained only to ascertain the plant 
which yielded it. Under the head of “ Sarsaparilla, 
substitute for,” Dr. Ainslie describes nunnari-vayr, 
or country sarsaparilla, as the root of Periploca in- 
dica. Dr. Wight ascertained that this plant was 
identical with the Asclepias pseudo sarsa of Dr. Rox- 
burgh, now the Hemidesmus indicus of bonatists, the 
roots of which the latter describes as being long, 
slender, and having a pleasant, peculiar fragrance. 
From the testimony of Drs. Ainslie and Roxburgh, it 
appears, that the root in question has been long and 
extensively employed by the natives of India for 
much the same purposes as sarsaparilla is in Europe, 
whence medical practitioners in the peninsula of 
India were led to prescribe it with the same views. 
It is much employed in the hospitals there, and is, 
by some, thought to be more efficient than the true 
sarsaparilla. Dr. Ashburner, in this country, speaks 
very formally respecting its virtues, and it is now 
prescribed by many practitioners. Dr. Royleconclud- 
ed by stating, that the virtues of this plant having 
been confirmed, it was satisfactory to know that it 
could be abundantly obtained. 

A paper, by Dr. Geddes, ‘On the Zusseh Silk- 
worm of India,’ was then read. The author first ad- 
verted to the value of the cloth made of the silk of 
this worm, and stated, that in consequence of the 
feeding of the insect in the open air, it was not culti- 
vated to the extent that might be attained, if it were 
done under a roof, as in the case of the common 
mulberry-worm. The Zusseh silk-worm had been 
already described by Dr. Roxburgh, by Col. Sykes, 
and by Dr. Helfer, who had concluded that the 
moth was the Saturnia paphia, in which opinion Dr. 
Geddes coincided. The moth had been twice caught 
by Dr. Geddes while depositing her eggs—once in 
December 1826, and again in November 1830. The 
eggs deposited after that were, in each case, above 
200; they were in small heaps, adhering together, 
and generally hatched in little more than ten days. 
The interval between hatching and spinning was very 
different in different worms from the same moth, 
being in some cases as little as thirty-six days, and 
in others reaching to fifty. They change their skins 
in this interval four times, and the colour of the in- 
sect varies at each change. At the full size, when it 
attains the length of four inches, its colours are very 
brilliant; its head is light brown, its body green, 
with rows of spots, orange, red, and blue. Dr. 
Geddes fed them upon the leaves of the Ber tree, 
(Zizyphus jujubus,) but he has also seen them on the 
Ahseen, (Terminalia alata glabra,) on which the 
insect is chiefly fed in the Nagpore territories. The 
natives place them on the tree when hatched; and, 
as soon as the leaves are devoured, they chop off the 
branches, and place them, insects and all, upon an- 
other tree. When ready to spin, the insect first 
forms a thick ligature of an inch in length, which it 
fastens to a twig, and at the extremity it spins its 
cocoon, which sometimes reaches the size ofa pigeon’s 
egg. Thetime of their remaining in this state varies 
much in different individuals; and moths have been 
found living at all periods, from the 5th of November 
to the 20th of June. Dr. Geddes was unable to 
procure any fertile eggs from the moth which he 
had; but he stated, that the difficulty was got over 
by Dr. Helfer, by keeping the moths under a mus- 
quito curtain. Much care is necessary, to protect the 
insects, in all stages of their existence, from rats, 
ants, and other enemies. 

John W. Donaldson, Esq., and John Wedderburn, 
Esq., were elected Resident Members. 

June 23.—Professor Wilson in the chair.—After 
some special business, relative to changes in the 
Society’s regulations, Dr. Lush, of the Bombay Ser- 
vice, exhibited a few models of agricultural imple- 
ments used in India, which he had presented to the 
Society. Among them, we noticed a drill plough, of 
a very simple construction, but capable, as observed 
by the Secretary, who explained its action, of working 
equal to any instrument of more scientific construc 
tion known in England. 

A paper, containing the results of an analysis of 
Indian oil seeds, by Mr. Solly, was read, In this 





paper, Mr. Solly confined himself chiefly to the pro- 
portional quantities of oil produced by those seeds 
he had operated upon ; and observed, that they gave 
a larger proportion than any known in Europe. 

J. W. Hogg, Esq. was elected a Resident Member. 





Entomotocicat Socirety.—July 2.—J. F. Ste- 
phens, Esq., President, in the chair._Several spe- 
cimens were exhibited from the collection of the 
Rev. F. W. Hope, which presented instances of in- 
sectal and vegetable parasitism. From one of these 
individuals, a species of the South American genus 
Acanthocephalus, numerous very long and slender 
filaments, much longer than the entire insect, and 
beautifully feathered, had vegetated, and which pro- 
bably belonged to the genus Trichia. In another 
specimen, one of the large Brazilian Curculionidae, a 
dipterous larva had protruded itself between the 
front of the thorax and the head. Mr. Westwood 
noticed a remarkable modification in the habits of 
the caterpillars of a small moth, which at first bur- 
rows in the leaves of the common lilac, but after it 
has attained sufficient strength, it rolls back the 
leaves, fastening them in a curl with silken thread. 
The memoirs read, were:—1. Further notes on the 
habits of the Stylops Dalii, by Mr. Thwaites. 2. 
Conclusion of a monograph on the genus Popillia, 
by Mr. Newman. 3. Description of a remarkable 
specimen of Dylicus marginalis, in which part of the 
external marks of sex were obliterated and partially 
replaced by those of the opposite sex, by J. O. West- 
wood. Mr. Yarrell also noticed several somewhat 
analogous instances occurring in the crustaceous 
animals. 


Boranicat Socrery.—July 6.—J. E. Gray, Esq., 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. The Secretary read 
a paper from R. H. Schomburgk, Esq., (dated Curas- 
sawaka, Lower Prussunung, February 22nd, 1838,) 
‘On the Bertholletia excelsa,’ a tree of the first size. 
The trunk is straight, the bark deeply furrowed, and 
ofa dark grey colour; it reachesto the height of ninety 
to a hundred feet before it divides into spreading 
alternate branches. The locuments which the green 
fruit possesses are only thin membraneous bodies, 
scarcely to be recognized when it has come to matu- 
rity. The nuts are placed around the quadrangular 
spermaphorune, in four rowsy one over the other. 
There are generally from twenty to twenty-four nuts 
—seldom more. Many are opened by monkeys, 
peccarys, and other animals, who appear to be ve 
fond of them. The bark is easily separable, like all 
Lecythidew, and the liber is beaten by the Indians 
into a mass, which they use in lieu of tinder. The 
wood is bitter, soft,and inside generally hollow. The 
Canbees call the fruit and tree Batonka, the Wapi- 
shanas, Menga, and the Macousis, Imprema. The 
paper was accompanied by drawings sent to the 
Society by Mr. Schomburgk. Mr. Johnson, V.P., 
exhibited specimens of the rarer British plants; and 
Mr. D. Cooper also exhibited specimens of Cyno- 
glossum sylvaticum, from Mickleham, Surrey. 








ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

April 9.—Sir William Betham read a letter from 
Dr. Hibbert Ware, describing a cromlech discovered 
near Bombay, in, India by his son, and which very 
much resemblesthe cromlech of Kits Coty House in 
Kent. Into the composition of each of these monu- 
ments four stones enter, which incline towards one 
another, and are surmounted by one large horizontal 
stone. From an inquiry of the natives, including in- 
formation received upon the spot, Mr. Ware learnt 
that these remains are tombs of ancient date ; and 
hence, he infers that from analogy it is probable that 
such piles in England were erected more as sepulchral 
stones than for other uses. It is affirmed, that the 
present structures were never raised for religious pur- 
poses. Such, says Mr. Ware, is the information I have 
received relative to this very remote locality assign- 
able to the cromlech. Into any theory of European 
and oriental intercourse which the fact may suggest, 
I have no wish at present to enter. It is remarkable 
that the accounts given of these Indian monuments, 
tend to a conclusion similar to that which is derived 
from the information you were so kind as to send me, 
relative toa cromlech being found within a sepulchral 
cairn at Phenix Park, namely, that it was used for 
purposes of interment. But the question is, if such 
a conclusion admit of an universal application? The 
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cromlech has been found in the north of Europe, 
placed on the very summit of a sepulchral cairn, as 
Sjéborg, in his systematic work, has pointed out, and 
in this case, it appears more like an occasional 
appendix to the cairn, destined, from its peculiar 
structure, to the celebration of sacrifices in honour of 
the dead. I am satisfied, however, that the cromlech 
originally subsisted most frequently independently 
of any cairn whatever ; and if, in this isolated state, 
human ashes have occasionally been discovered in 
connexion with it, other instances might be cited, in 
which very careful excavations have not afforded any 
evidence that this monument had a sepulchral use. 
A safer conclusion, therefore, remains, that the crom- 
lech was most frequently connected with purposes of 
interment, although not necessarily so; and that in 
general it was raised for sacrificial objects. 

Dr. Kane read a paper on the sulphates and 
nitrates of mercury, particularly the basic salts formed 
by ammonia. In a former paper Dr. Kane had 
shown, that by the action of ammonia on the chlorides 
of mercury, there were generated compounds invol- 
ving the radical NH», (amidogen,) and the design of 
the present paper was to develope the function of 
the ammoniacal element of the oxygen salts of that 
metal. 

Professor Apjohn read a paper ‘ On the Properties 
of a new Voltaic Combination,’ by Thomas Andrews, 
M.D.—The object of the author in this paper is to 
extend the results which he has already obtained on 
the influence of voltaic circles upon the solution of 
the metals in nitric acid to the case of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. When a plate of zinc is heated to 
the temperature of 240° cent. in sulphuric acid, of 
the sp. gr. 1.847, it is dissolved with the rapid dis- 
engagement of a mixture of hydrogen and sulphurous 
acid gas; but when a similar plate, voltaically asso- 
ciated with a platina wire, is introduced into the 
same acid, its rate of solution is reduced to one-third 
of the other, no gas appears at the zinc, and sulphur- 
ous acid, almost perfectly pure, separates at the pla- 
. tina wire. Similar effects occur at other tempera- 
tures, but the proportion between the quantity of 
zine dissolved when alone, and when connected with 
platina, varies with the temperature. A minute 
investigation is given of the effect of the distance 
between the metallic surfaces, and of their relative 
extent upon the solution of the zinc, and the deve- 
lopement of the electrical current; from which it 
appears that, as in common cases, the action on the 
zinc was increased by diminishing the distance be- 
tween the zinc and platina in the liquid, but, on the 
contrary, was diminished by increasing the extent of 
the platina surface. The latter anomalous result is 
carefully examined and explained.—The influence 
of the contact of platina with the other metals, re- 
sembles, in general, its effect upon zinc, except in 
the cases of mercury and arsenic, in which the solu- 
tion does not appear to be retarded in this way, nor 
is there almost any gas evolved from the platina.— 
The general conclusion drawn by the author from 
all his experiments is, that the formation of a voltaic 
circle generally diminishes, and never increases che- 
mical action, when the liquid conductor is an oxy- 
acid of such a strength, that the electro-positive metal 
is oxidized from the decomposition, not of the water, 
but of the acid itself. 

Professor MacCullagh exhibited and described a 
new optical instrument, intended chiefly for the pur- 
pose of making experiments on the light reflected 
by metals. The instrument consists of two hollow 
arms or tubes, moveable about the centre, and in the 
plane, of a large divided circle, each arm being pro- 
vided with a Nicol’s eye-piece, or some equivalent 
contrivance for polarizing light in a single plane; 
while in one arm, which is of course crooked, a 
Fresnel’s rhomb is interposed between the eye-piece 
and the centre of the circle. At this centre is placed 
a stage for carrying the reflector, with its plane per- 
pendicular to the plane of the circle, and having a 
motion to and fro for adjustment. Each eye-piece, 
as well as the Fresnel’s rhomb, turns freely about 
the axis of the arm to which it belongs, and is pro- 
vided with a small circle for measuring its angle of 
rotation. When the two arms are set at equal angles 
with the reflector, and the observer looks through 
the crooked arm, he will see a light admitted through 
the straight one ; and then, by turning the Fresnel’s 
thomb, and the eye-piece next his eye, he will be 





able, by means of their confined movements, to find 
a position in which the light will entirely disappear. 
An observation will then have been made; for the 
light, before its incidence on the metal, is polarized 
in a given plane by the first eye-piece ; but after re- 
flection from the metal, (as we know from Sir David 
Brewster’s experiments,) it is elliptically polarized ; 
and our object is to determine the position and species 
of the little ellipse in which the reflected vibration 
is supposed to be performed. Now, the axes of this 
ellipse are parallel and perpendicular to the prin- 
cipal plane of the rhomb, when it is in the situation 
above described, where the light completely disap- 
pears; and the ratio of the axis is the tangent of the 
angle which that plane makes with the principal 
section of the eye-piece next the eye. The angles 
are read off from the divided circles ; and thus, for 
any angle of incidence, and any plane of primitive 
polarization, we can at once ascertain the nature of 
the reflected elliptic vibration. 

The President read a paper by the Rev. Dr. 
Hinckes, ‘ On the Years and Cycles of the ancient 
Egyptians.’"—The author’s object in this paper is to 
oppose the received opinion, that the Egyptian year 
originally consisted of 360 days, and that at some 
epoch, on which learned men are not agreed, five 
additional days were annexed to it, in order to ap- 
proximate more closely to the length of a solar revo- 
lution. His own opinion is contained in the five 
following propositions, which it is the business of his 
paper to establish :—Ist. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century before the Christian era, there 
occurred a marked chronological epoch in Egypt.— 
2nd. Before this epoch the Egyptians used a year, 
of which the commencement took place at a fixed 
season, and the average length of which was conse- 
quently equal to the tropical year; while after this 
epoch, they used the wandering year of 365 days.— 
3rd. Between this chronological epoch, and the year 
of our Lord, 34, there elapsed six cycles of some sort 
or other.—4th. The nature of these cycles was such, 
that in one of them, the astronomical phenomenon 
which marked the commencement of the old fixed 
year, travelled forward through a fifth part of the 
wandering year, or 73 days; and consequently, that 
in five such cycles, that phenomenon returned again 
to the commencement of the wandering year, having 
taken place on every day of it.—5th. The length of 
each of the smaller cycles was 300 years, conse- 
quently the epoch, when the wandering year was in- 
troduced was 1767 s.c.; and the first day of the first 
year was the 8th of November in that year, accord- 
ing to the proleptic Julian reckoning. 

April 23.—Dr. Apjohn communicated a paper 
upon the subject of a new and very complicated 
compound, consisting of iodine, iodide of potassium, 
and the essential oil of cinnamon.—[See Proceed- 
ings of British Association, Athen. 1837—Sect. B. 
Wednesday, No. 517 ].—This compound he stated to 
have been first observed in 1837, in a solution pre- 
scribed by a medical gentleman of this city, of iodine 
and iodide of potassium in cinnamon water. It is best 
obtained by adding to a gallon of cinnamon water 
four ounces of iodide of potassium, and forty grains 
of iodine, dissolved in a minimum of cold water. 
Upon admixture, the solution becomes turbid, and, 
if the temperature be at or close to 32°, the deposit 
becomes crystalline, and slowly subsides. The pro- 
perties of these crystals were detailed, and a succinct 
account given of the different steps of the process 
employed for effecting their analysis. As the result 
of a number of experiments, the author arrived at 
the following numbers, expressing the composition of 
100 parts of the compound. 

Iodide of potassium .... 12.55 
Todine.....eccccecceee 28.14 
Oil of cinnamon......+- 59.31 


100. 

The empirical formula deducible from these results 
is, 1K + I3 + cig in which ci represents CigHg02, 
the atom of oil of cinnamon, as determined by Du- 
mas; and the most probable rational formula he 
stated to be, 1k +3 (1 + Cig). Calculating from 
this formula, its composition would be, 

Todide of potassium .... 12.26 
Todine....cceccccccccese 28.08 
Oil of cinnamon......-. 59.66 


100, 








This compound he considered interesting under 
many points of view; in consequence of its com: 
plexity, the peculiarities of its properties, and itg 
presenting a case of incompatibility which had not 
been previously suspected. Also, as suggesting meang 
which would probably lead to the production of an 
entire new series of substances having an anal 
composition. Of the specimen exhibited to the Aca. 
demy, sixty-one graius were obtained from a single 
gallon of cinnamon water. 

Professor Lloyd read a paper ‘ On a Declination 
Instrument, made for the Magnetical Observatory of 
Dublin.’ The instrument, which was made by Mr, 
Jones, of London, was laid upon the table. 

A paper was read, by Edward S. Clarke, Esq., ‘On 
an Improvement which he had lately made in the 
Sustaining Battery, and on the size proper to be 
given to the zinc element of sustaining batteries jn 
general.’—The author alluded to the decline of yol, 
taic power which occurs during experiment, and 
ascribed to M. Becquerel the credit of having assign. 
ed its true cause; referring it, as this philosopher 
did, to a transfer of the decomposed substances to the 
respective plates, in such a way as to produce secon- 
dary currents moving in a direction reverse to the 
primary current. Mr. Clarke also alluded to the 
fact, that Becquerel was the first person who, to 
remedy this evil, adopted, in 1829, the use of a mem- 
branous partition, and two different liquids, to sepa- 
rate the respective metals ; but added, that the form 
this philosopher adopted was imperfect, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of affixing the membranous 
portion staunchly to the sides of the square glass box 
which contained the two different fluids. The author, 
after referring to the sustaining battery of Professor 
Daniel, and to the modification of that apparatus 
adopted by Mr. Mullins, exhibited to the Academy 
a battery which he had devised to remedy a defect 
affecting all previous combinations, and in which 
each surface of the hollow zine cylinder had, as first 
recommended by Mr. Wollaston, a surface of copper 
opposed to it. An account was also given of several 
experiments which showed the advantage of his form 
in calorific and electro-magnetic experiments. Mr, 
Clarke’s improvement consists in attaching a ring of 
zinc by zinc rivets to the top part of the outside of 
the hollow cylinder of zinc used in the arrangement 
of Mr. Mullins, and drawing a bladder over this 
cylinder, to which it is secured by a cord to the ring; 
and in replacing the earthenware jar by a copper 
cylinder, which is furnished with a mercury cup, as 
are also the zinc cylinder and the central copper. 
The central copper and the outer copper case are 
connected by a wire dipping into the cups. A solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper is poured, as well into the 
outer case of copper, as into the bladder surrounding 
the central copper, and muriate of ammonia into the 
bladder enclosing the zinc. The author concluded 
by detailing some experiments, tending to show that, 
(contrary to the opinions of M. Marianini and Mr. 
Mullins,) the maximum effect is obtained when the 
surface of the zinc element is equal, or nearly so, to 
that of the copper. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tues. Horticultural Society...........s+e0 Three, P.M. 








FINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Ir these be not years productive of any signal 
greatness in statesmanship, or philosophy, or litera- 
ture, or art, they are certainly remarkable as years 
of curiosity. Never were single or collected repre- 
sentations of “ celebrities” so numerous as at present ; 
and some of them, as works of art, may take a more 
than respectable place. A series certain to prove 
attractive is Finden’s Portraits of the Female Aristo- 
cracy of the Court of Queen Victoria, the first number 
of which is before us. This contains a portrait of 
Her Majesty, one of the Countess of Hillsborough, 
by Hayter,—and a third, in Chalon’s best manner, 
of the Lady Louisa Cavendish, beautifully engraved 
by Mote; as a work of art, far surpassing its com- 
panions, attractive though they be. The seventh 
number of Ryall’s Eminent Conservative Statesmen, 
and the fifth of Saunders’ Living Political Reformers. 
are also before us; the former work (making an ex- 
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jon in favour of Sir T. Lawrence’s Earl of Lons- 
dale, forcibly engraved by Dean) hardly sustains its 
character: the latter, to judge from the number 
pefore us, has lost ground. Whether as a painting 
or an engraving, the likeness of Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd is sadly below par; and Mr. E. Hayter’s por- 
traits of Mr. Wyse, M.P. and Lord Althorp, both 
lighted up by a vivid artificial light, are anything 
put agreeable or satisfactory. 

To speak now of single portraits—two, at least, 
among any dozen now published, are certain to prove 
like(or un-like nesses of Her Majesty. We have here 
the portrait, by Mr. Swandale, which we mentioned 
when it was exhibited, engraved by Mr. Geller; 
and a less elaborate work, but a far better one—a 
full-length sketch, by Mr. Francis, engraved by Mr. 
F.C. Lewis. This is more faithful to the original 
as a resemblance of feature, than many a likeness— 
state or domestic—which has been more ostentatiously 
trumpeted. After these come a clever head and 
shoulders of Mr. Biddle, (whose name, just now, 
is in every “city article,”) by Dawe, after Eichholtz : 
—and, dedicated to his Liverpool constituents, Mr. 
Thompson’s favourable, but not flattering likeness of 
Lord Sandon—engraved, like the last, in mezzotint 
by Mr. Hodgetts. A spirited and characteristic 
lithograph of “* Boz,” by Mr. Weld Taylor, after 
Mr. 8. Laurence, ought to be heartily welcomed by 











many among the three-and-thirty thousand readers 
of ‘Nicholas Nickleby.” Then come four of Mr. 
Chalon’s spirited but mannered theatrical sketches, 
—Mademoiselle Scheroni, Miss F. Wyndham, and 
Signor Linari Bellini—lithographed by Mr. Weld 
Taylor; and Mr. C. Kean (from a more highly- 
finished drawing), by Mr. E. C. Morton. Here, 
too, is Mr. Chalon’s portrait of Madame Vestris, a 
rich and highly-finished engraving on steel, by Mr. 
H. Robinson; the only likeness we remember to 
have seen of that popular actress, save the one in 
Mr. Clint’s theatrical group. There is something 
too much of affected disorder in the arrangement 
of the hair; and the (how shall we phrase it ?) 
dégagée air of his original has been enhanced rather 
than subdued by the artist; but the print will be- 
come popular. With these—but by way of foil— 
wemay group a lithograph of Miss Romer, by Mr. 
Francis, which is unsightly enough to give this clever 
actress and singer good cause to entreat protection 
from her friends. The last portrait claiming a men- 
tion on the present occasion, is a large coloured litho- 
graph of Osceola, an Indian chief, by Mr. Cattlin, 
an American artist, the painter and the lithographer 
being one and the same. 


Mr. Sibson, whose name is new to us, commences 
apublication called Scenes of Life, by the first part of 
The Anatomy of Happiness. Here, in two spirited 
etchings, opens the old story of a pair of young lovers 
severed at the instance of a rich doting suitor by a 
miserly father. ‘These compositions are as extrava- 
gant as they are spirited ; but they display so much 
tight appreciation of character on the part of their 
artist that we shall warn him against falling into 
melo-drama where he attempts merely tragedy. It 
isa fault, if not carefully watched, certain to increase, 
certain to prove fatal. Both plates are etched with 
considerable freedom. 

If we discussed art in the high-fiown phraseology 
of the Parisian feuilletons, we should now demand 
pardon from Mr. Stanfield, for having been so tardy 
in doing honour to his last splendid work, the 
Sketches of the Moselle, the Rhine, and the Meuse. 
We could not, it is true, have spoken of them at a 
more seasonable time than the present, when, as far 
as tempting coronation splendours will permit, half 
our world, at least, is planning its summer wander- 
ings ; and a work like the present is most valuable, if 
only as assisting to determine such plans. In the deli- 
neation of rock and river,—of those buildings of a rich 
but bastard architecture, so delightful when forming 
part in a picture, and of the shapeless, quaint-looking 
craft, harmonizing thoroughly with all of those objects, 
—Mr. Stanfield’s truth of eye, and freedom of hand, 
and practice in picturesque arrangement, leave him 
without a rival. Bielstein, Kloster Marienburg, 
Dinant, Namur, or the obelisk-looking Roche 
Bayard,_we know not which of these is the most 
beautiful: and they are only a few out of the many 

scenes contained in this volume. It is high 
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praise for any work in the same style, to be exa- 
mined after Mr. Stanfield’s without a most obvious 
inferiority being admitted ; yet, if we are to judge 
from these lithographs of * Isola Bella’ and ‘ Heidel- 
berg’—specimens of Mr. J. M. Richardson’s Sketches 
on the Continent—the less-known artist has nothing 
to fear from rivalry: both the Italian and German 
views, are, of their kind, first-rate. Mr. Hering’s 
Sketches on the Danube, in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, promise to open an unhackneyed country to 
us: the pair of drawings laid before us are cleverly 
lithographed by Mr. Pyne. Mr. Nash’s Specimens of 
the Architecture of the Middle Ages, appear, to us, 
yet more covetable and interesting: one of those 
works, moreover, to which the lithographic process 
is most eminently adapted. The subjects are to be 
executed in a somewhat new style by Mr. Hullman- 
del ; which, in the softness of its twilight and deeper 
shadows closely approaches the richest and most de- 
licate mezzotint. After these beautiful works, Mr. 
Watson’s Scenery of Edinburgh and Mid Lothian 
—a series of steel engravings illustrated by letter- 
press—cannot but strike the eye as harsh and 
petty. 

Two elementary works come next: of Mr. Har- 
ding’s Early Drawing-Book it is needless to speak, 
his name being guarantee. The excellence of the 
second—Mr. G. R. Lewis's Portraits of British Forest 
Trees, with and without their Foliage—is implied by 
the latter half of its title. It is no less surprising 
than common, to remark the shapeless failures perpe- 
trated by our landscape painters, from their ignorance 
of or inattention to what may be called “ woodland 
anatomy.” We approve of Mr. Lewis’s plan of 
sketching in mid-winter; and his examples are a 
spirited evidence of its good effects. 

We are not often called¥upon to notice pictorial 
works devoted to natural history, but cannot pass, 
without a good word, the 1st and 2nd number of the 
Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, which are 
devoted to the class Mammalia. 

We must also call the attention of our readers to 
the completion ofa very extraordinary publication. In 
No. 16 of this journal, (published ten years ago,) our 
predecessors announced the commencement of Mrs. 
R. Lee’s (then Mrs. Bowdich) work on The Fresh- 
water Fishes of Great Britain, in which (we quote 
for the benefit of those unacquainted with the work,) 
the illustrations are not engraved, but are coloured 
fac-similes of the original drawings, all executed by 
the unassisted hand of the biographer of Cuvier—all 
executed, too, without the slightest noticeable relax- 
ation of pains and finish. The fish have been, in the 
first instance, drawn from life, immediately on the 
specimens being taken out of the water—to secure 
which, many long and tedious journeys have been 
undertaken. This process may account for a greater 
gaiety and delicacy of colouring, in some of the spe- 
cimens, than are familiar to the eyes of those who may 
have been used to examine fish some time after their 
capture. The shape of the head, too, we are told 
by our authoress, in many specimens undergoes an 
immediate post mortem change, which makes her 
plan essential to faithful representation. A review 
of the whole work is here impossible; but now 
that it is completed, we ought to commend it to 
the notice of all who are interested in the subject, 
were it only as a remarkable—we believe, in Eng- 
land, unique—evidence of female energy and per- 
severance. 

And now, having announced the publication of Nos, 
9 and 10 of Mr. Shaw's Encyclopedia of Ornament, 
we must close our notice, for this week, with a 
word of praise for the folio of interesting lithographs 
wherewith Mr. Gally Knight has illustrated his 
Normans in Sicily.” There are also before us a 
somewhat formal port-view of St. George, Granada, 
engraved by Grant, after Lieutenant Howell; a 
coloured print of Adelaide, South Australia, by 
Havell, after Colonel Light; the merit of both 
lying in their offering a representation of a stranger 
scene, and not in their artistic excellence. Some- 
thing better is Mr. Swarbreck’s bird's-eye view of 
Edinburgh from Sir Dugald Stewart's Monument, 
which has been lithographed at the Hullmandel 
Press, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Eneuisu Opera Hovse.—* English Foreign-Opera 
House” would, perhaps, be a more appropriate de- 
signation—or fitter still, “ Foreign Opera, and Eng- 
lish Farce House ;” but let that pass. A new opera 
has been produced, with considerable success, enti- 
tled, ‘ Rob of the Fen, or the Daughter's Vow.’ The 
music is by Marschner, and it has been adapted to 
the English stage by Mr. F. Romer. The piece is 
stated to be a new one, differing widely in its sub- 
ject from that which Marschner wrote his music for, 
but so arranged as to present corresponding musical 
situations. There is nothing strongly attractive, 
though nothing whatever repulsive, either in the plot 
or its management. The author, Mr. Mark Lemon, 
who is yet in his noviciate, has followed rather too 
closely in the beaten track ; and though, by so doing, 
he has erred on the safe side, we think that he has 
already shown buoyancy enough in his writings, to 
induce us to recommend his trusting his next effort 
to deeper water. The words of the songs, duets, 
choruses, &c. of English operas are proverbially bad; 
and we observe, that the worst of them are usually 
styled by their authors “ poetry.” It is seldom that 
we find so close an approach to poetry, in such 
things, as the songs, &c. of this opera present, and yet 
Mr. Lemon, with praiseworthy modesty, calls them, 
in print, “the words.” We are tempted to break 
through our usual custom, and extract one as a 
specimen. 





Sone.—( Margaret.) 

Oh! love, they say, is like the wind, 

When ’tis fraught with every sweet ; 
And soon the trusting heart will find 

‘Tis as changing and as fleet. 
But if the sunshine came alone, 

We should cease to prize the light ; 
And if the stars for ever shone, 

How weary should we deem the night! 
Oh! love should, like a river, know 

A varying course of shade and shine; 
Tho’ every feeling still would flow 

To one, and with that one combine. 
An April day hath sun and show’rs, 

And love must own both hopes and fears; 
Or earth would never yield its flowers, 

And love would die without its tears. 

The music, on the whole, is pleasing, but the airs 
want melody, and would be the better for increased 
simplicity. The composer’s best and most successful 
exertions have been given to the orchestral accom- 
paniments, which are far superior to the vocal parts, 
and which, consequently, claim and receive an undue 
proportion of attention from the audience. The 
opera was loudly applauded. 








MISCELLANEA = 
Lake Alexandrina, and the Murray, New South 
Wales.—We learn from the South Australian Gazette, 
that there is good reason to believe that the report of 
the discovery by a man named Walker, of an outlet 
from Lake Alexandrina to the sea navigable for ships, 
is inaccurate—at least to the extent indicated by 
that report. The only outlet from the lake to the 
sea yet known, is that discovered by Captain Sturt ; 
although an important addition to our knowledge of 
its extent has just been made by Messrs. Strangways 
and Hutchinson, who spent nearly fourteen days in 
exploring the southern part of the lake, and by Mr. 
Robert Cock, an enterprising settler, who, with a 
small party, has been the first to reach the Murray 
directly from Adelaide, and to determine the northern 
boundaries of the lake. The land in the interior is 
generally superior in quality to that in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Adelaide; it is moderately tim- 
bered and well watered ; the natives few in number, 
and those few friendly. These accounts of the 
country are further confirmed by the return ofa party 
headed by Colonel Light, surveyor-general, and Mr. 
Fisher, the resident commissioner, which set out with 
the intention of penetrating to the Murray, but which 
returned after an absence of eight days, without 
having done more than outflanked the first range of 
hills extending northward on to the eastern shores of 
the gulf. So fur as that party proceeded, the land 
is reported to be very fine, and abundantly timbered 
and watered. But the great point of importance is, 
the discovery of a broad and deep navigable channel 
leading out of Lake Alexandrina, and joining the 
outlet discovered by Sturt at a short distance from its 
entrance into the sea, This channel forms a noble 
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stream, with a width of from 500 yards to a mile and 
a half, and a depth running from four to ten fathoms. 
The distance from one of t the best points of the main 
channel to Victoria Harbour in Encounter Bay, is 
about eight miles. Victoria Harbour is said to be 
accessible at all seasons—perfectly secure for vessels 
of any size—capable of great improvement—and 
abundantly supplied with fresh water. 

Plague.—The frightful accounts given by M. Boué 
of the manner in which the Turks treat the plague, 
could hardly be credited, were it not for the known 
indolence and system of fatalism, which form the 
great barriers to the progress of these people. The 
plague of 1837 was more fearful in its ravages than 
at any preceding period for the last twenty years, and 
yet not a trace of improvement could be found in their 
manner of treating it, or in the precautions which 
they took to avoid its extension. Clothes of the 
deceased teeming with infection were sold by 
auction—travellers passing from the scene of disease 
and death to a spot still free from malady, and con- 
veying the disorder with them—merchandise shut up 
for a few months and then opened and exposed with- 
out purification—imperfect and careless interment, 
—in short, everything which could propagate rather 
than arrest the disease, was practised in the same man- 
ner asin former times; and M. Boué says, that with the 
present generation there is no hope of improvement ; 
it is on the rising youth alone that an impression can 
be made; and he suggests, that the most elementary 
books on physical, natural, and medical science, 
should be give to them with the Koran; and he calls 
upon the philanthropists of France and England to 
have such books printed and introduced. 

Science in Turkey.—The celebrated Professor 
Ritter is just returned to Berlin, from his travels in 
the East, and among the facts of minor impor- 
tance which he relates, is one which cannot fail to 
excite a smile. The scientific instruments which are 
so often presented to the Sultan, are by him distri- 
buted indiscriminately in equal portions, without any 
reference tothe purposes for which they are intended : 
thus the school of surgery frequently receives mathe- 
matical instruments, while the military schools are 
honoured with those intended for surgical operations. 

The Gorgon Steam Frigate——On Monday, July 
2nd, the steam frigate Gorgon made an experimental 
cruize down the river to Gravesend, and hack, with 
Lord Minto and other Lords of the Admiralty, and a 
number of naval and scientific gentlemen on board. 
The vessel proceeded down the river in gallant style, 
and notwithstanding her immense bulk and her 
draught of water, 13 feet forwards, and 14 feet 6 
inches abaft, she speedily attained a velocity through 
the water of 11} miles per hour, the engines making 
193 strokes per minute; and yet with this great 
speed there was not the least sensible vibration on 
board ; a tumbler of water placed on the taffrail, as 
well as one on the paddle beam, right over the en- 
gines, remained undisturbed. The total freedom 
from vibration or concussion in this ship, may be 
attributed to two important causes; first, to the ju- 
dicious and excellent plan adopted by the surveyor 
of the navy in the construction, by which this vessel 
may be said to be from stem to stern like one solid 
piece of timber, so admirably is she fastened and 
secured ; and, secondly, to the important improve- 
ment adopted in the engines, whereby a mass of 
moving material of 45 tons weight is dispensed with, 
and the energy of the piston is at once carried to the 
paddle-shafts, and the whole force of action and re- 
action confined within the base of the cylinder upon 
which the engine stands. The Gorgon proceeded at 
once to the Mile Ground, as it is termed, in Long 
Reach, when, after four trials, two with the tide and 
two against it, the average was found to be as above 
stated, eleven and a quarter miles per hour, through 
still water. Their lordships then proceeded to 
Gravesend, where they had ample opportunity of 
witnessing the ease with which this splendid ship was 
worked: her steerage was perfect, one man at the 
wheel being found sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 
She was turned round repeatedly in the river in about 
four times her own length, occupying in the evolu- 
tion from two and a quarter to two and a half 
minutes. On her voyage down, she easily passed all 
competitors, except the Gravesend clippers ; and on 
hér feturn from Long Reach, she overtook the 
Albion river steamer, and in a run of one hour and a 





quarter, passed her, and gained two miles upon her 
between Gravesend and Woolwich, where she finally 
arrived at five o’clock. The consumption of fuel, 
ascertained by weighing, was one ton of Welsh coals 
per hour, equal to 7 tb. per horse per hour at full 
speed, — of course, when under canvas, or when 
going slow with head winds, the consumption will be 
considerably less. The coal-boxes, holding 400 tons 
of coals in the engine-room, will be sufficient for 
seventeen days’ consumption at full speed: ten days 
more coal may be occasionally stowed in the fore 
and after hold, making, in the whole, fuel for twenty- 
seven days. This, at an average speed of nine miles, 
will carry her a distance of 5,800 miles by steam 
alone. This steam frigate will carry, besides the 
crew, 1,000 troops, with stores and provisions for two 
months.— Mech. Mag. 

Baron de Sacy.—The late Baron Silvestre de Sacy 
has Jeft by will to the Royal Library of Paris, all his 
manuscript works, and the printed volumes of which 
he made use, in his lectures on the Arabic and 
Persian languages; the latter containing a number 
of notes in the handwriting of this great oriental 
scholar. A marble bust of him has been ordered of 
M. Carl Elschoéct. 

Abelard.A manuscript has been found in the 
Vatican Library, which, among other things contains, 
the songs of Abelard, with their musical notation. 
The celebrated Abbé Raini is about to give a modern 
dress to them, which is to be edited by a German 
now in Rome. 

Etherial Tint.—A M. Galpin has arrived in town, 
with a new invention for producing shades of greater 
evenness and delicacy than has hitherto been attain- 
able in the mezzotinto style of pencil drawing. This 
he calls the etherial tint: and we are informed that 
specimens will be shortly submitted to the public at 
the Adelaide Gallery. 

Academy of Sciences.—The French Academy of 
Sciences has decreed, that an eulogium shall be 
written and publicly read on every one of its former 
members, who, from some accidental circumstance, 
has not already received that honour. M. Dupin has 
chosen those of the Duke de Nivernois, and Male- 
sherbes, M. Lemercier that of Cardinal Maury; M. 
de Barante the eulogiums of Lomenie de Brienne 
and De Brequigny; the Count de Ségur has chosen 
Guibert; M. Etienne, Chabanon ; M. Cousin, Con- 
dorcet ; M. de Feletz, Cardinal de Bernis; M. Lacre- 
telle, Mulhieres, &c. M. de Jouy has already read 
his historical eulogium of Regnault de Saint-Jean 
d’ Angély, which was received with much interest. 

Sandwich Islands.—Soon after six o'clock, on 
Tuesday evening, the sea fell very rapidly, about 
eight feet, leaving several vessels aground; the 
weather was clear and pleasant. ‘Thermometer at 
74° 5’, barometer 30° 96’, fine breeze from the N.E., 
squally at intervals. The water, after remaining 
stationary a few seconds, rose again to the ordinary 
high-water mark, and at six hours forty minutes, 
again receded four feet six inches perpendicularly, in 
twenty-seven minutes; it then again rose to the 
same height as before, and fell again six feet three 
inches; the third time it rose four inches higher than 
before ; after the fourth, all the ebb and flow, which 
had hitherto occupied about twenty-eight minutes 
each, gradually diminished and varied in time, 
flowing in ten and ebbing in twenty minutes; this 


continued during the night, and part of Wednesday | 
forenoon; the rapidity with which the water rose | 


and fell varied considerably in different parts of the 
harbour. At no time did the water rise above high- 
water mark, although it fell nearly six feet below 


low-water mark. Towards midnight the wind subsided | 


and much rain fell, but there were no unusual 


atmospheric appearances, or any trembling of the | 
earth ; the whole commotion appeared to be in the | 


sea. The same phenomenon occurred at these islands 


in May 1819, without any earthquake here or at the | 


other islands.—Sandwich Island Gazette ! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. F. received. We are obliged to J. Se and the paper 
is left for him at our office. The misce 
referred to by Nautikos was an acknowledged translation 
from the Aligemeine Zeitung.—We have not seen the 
report referred to by Mr. Harpur.—The lady at Chislehurst, 
who has written to us respecting her copy of the Atheneum, 
is not supplied from our office, and must therefore apply 
to her news-agent or bookseller. 








| made by respectable Tenants. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ONS, LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, Atty 
‘Le Trésor de l'Ecolier Fran * and * 
Italian Reading Book,’ informs the nobility, gentry, 
of schools, that he has numerous ponneations f from Eagle 
French, and German GOVERNESSES, Tuto 
every branch of Education, in want of SITUATIONS. ‘ae 
F. De Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


Coo brtatm Mil scHot.. Gorm Hau, 
ENFIELD, en et. a 
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oiautel of the Pupils, are Ln ob jects OF ie Teton. 
Terms, 25 guineas per ann ashing, 2 ineas. Referees 
Rev. J. Campbell, Kingsland: Rev. J. J. 
W. Tossie, icester-square ; D. 
Exchange; Mr. Cavell, it Gray’ «7b 2. a Mr. 
Surxeon, 126, Holbo 

Day Scholars are ‘admitted. The present Vacation wil] 
terminate on the 20th instant. 


EDUCATION. 


‘TH ATTENTION of PARENTS desirous of 
affording to their Children an education in 
with the increased intel'igence and wants of the age, is 
directed to an Establishment situated in Worcestershire, one of 
the most fertile and healthy counties in England. Iti 
ducted by a Gentleman who is a member both of an Ei 
German University, at the latter of which several 
years; and having travelled much, he is porteetiy conversant 
with most of the E him 
two Classical ond Mathematical + Rms an English M 











are 
aster, 
and natives of France and Germany to teach the respective 
guages of their country. The number of pupils being re tt 
is hoped that six resident members (exclusive of those of accom. 
plishments) will be deemed q instruc. 
tion, and therefore rapid progress 

It may not be superfluous pt observé that, imareesed witha 
conviction that no without a com. 
petent knowledge of modern languages, the. Principal has made 

them an essential branch of educat 

To further promote facility o 
important languages of Europe, 
of acquirement, even when, as 
fessors reside in the School, and are in daily and hourly intercourse 
‘with their pupils, the Principal proceeds at the Midsammer 
vacations to Beasesle and Frankfort, alternately, with such of 
his pupils as are sufficiently advanced to derive the intended 
benefit. It is unnecessary to dwell on the many advant 
besides that of acquiring a practical acquaintance with For 
languages, such an excursion is calculated to afford to mindsat 
a season of life more susceptible than at any other of vivid and 
permanent impressions. 

Altogether the Principal feels himself jastified in holding out 
to Parents the certainty of Pupils hae in his School sound 
and extensive instruction, which may enable them, on entering 
one of the Universities, or some Bice cheb us civil, military, or 
naval, to pursue more enlarged studies with unusual advan’ 

References can be given to Dignitaries of the Ch 
Families of the highest respectability. For Cards o) 

and Terms, please to apply (if by letter, post paid) to W. H., Esq., 








comvevnntien in the two most 
French and German, so difficult 
n this Establishment. the Pre 
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57, Pall Mall, London. 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 

VALUABLE BOOKS, 
Including the LIBRARY of W. FORSSTEEN, Esq. of Chelsea, 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms. 3 22, Fleet-street, - MON. 

Dav. July 16, and ‘lwo following Days; consisting o 
INE BOOKS in HISTORICA L, CLAS. 
SICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, both 
English and Foreign, togethe t with a Collection of Early English 
Bibles, various Liturgies, &c 
May be viewed, ‘and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


THE VERY V ALUABLE STOCK OF 
Messrs. J. & A. ARCH, sold in consequence of their having Dis- 
posed of their Premises in Cornhi 
Including ¢ Copies in the choicest states of D "Agin- 
court Histoire de l’Art, 4 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 3 vols | 
bein’s Portraits, 2 vols.—Engletield’s Isle of Wight—Neale's 
Westminster Abbey and Deans, procfs and etchings, 2 vols. a 
strelet’s Chronicles, by Johnes, with duplicate set of plates, one 
of which is coloured, 4 vols.—European Sceneries, largest paper— 
Camden's Britannia, 4 vols.—Cooke and Rennie’s London Bridge 
mondson's Heraldry, 2 vols.—Shaw’s Staffordshire, 2 vols.— 
T he ‘T'resham and Forster Galleries—Rapin & Tindal’s England, 
with Heads and Monuments, 5 vols.—Catesby’s Carolina, 2 vols. 
—Kobson's Cities, folio proofs—The Ordnance Maps, 52s 
—Bar Costumes Religieuses. 5 vols.—Picart Ceremonies A. 
gieuses, fine copy—Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols.— Large 
copies of Dibdin’s Works—Gell’s Pompeiana, with Evchings4 
vols.—Strutt’s Manners and Customs, 3 vols.—Todd's Johnson's 
Dictionary, 3 vols.—Set of the Voyages towards the North Fee, 
10 vols.—Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 vols.—Scott’s 
vincial Kutianities, India t— and etchings, 2 yal turers 
| Southern Coast, engraver ofs—Museum Worsleyan 
proofs, 2 vols.—Set of the En ta Chronicles, in 4to. = Varktjaans 
Organic Remains, 3 vols. Otley’ s History of Engraving, 2 
L. P.—Nicholls’s Anecdotes and Literary History, 15 vols— 
Strype’s Annals and Memorials, 14 vols.—Upcott’s ‘ypography, 
3 vols. &c 


*“COVENT-GARDEN. 

Mr. SOU THOATS | is instructed by a Bookseller in the above 
neighbourhood to DISPOSE (in consequence of ill- health) of his 
TOCK_IN TRADE. ‘together with the Kemainder of a Bene- 
ficial LEASE, held under the Deke of Bedford. The Rentis 

—Coming-in a 
*«* Valuations made of Libraries and Collections of Books, 
inte ended for Sale by Public Auction or by Private Contract. 


NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Fifth Edition, with Supplement. 

‘TO BESOLD, considerably under the Cost price, handstand 
half-bound in Calf, and in the best condition, a Copy 
popular Work.—For. Price, Xc. apply at No. 5, MKS. 

leet-street. 


EX VELOPES 3s. per hundred, or 25s. per 10} 


Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 6*. per hund 








or Ss. per 1000, warranted of the best per—an extensive 


| elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, in turkey morocce, x 


with Envelopes, froin 12s. 6/7.—Name-plate elegantly engraved, 
and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s.— Writing Papers of 
every description at wholesale prices—Supertine Post, 
ws. 6d. per ream, or 6d. per quire—Note ditto, 6s. 6d. oe ie ream, 
r 4d. per quire—Travelling Writing Cases, Bows 
Wellington ye in russia, and other a ty Ay 
Blotting-books at 1s. ith locks, 4s.6d. The 
choice Selection “of Bibles and Prayer Books in London. 
whole of the shore s articles 20 RG cent. under ae , oy 
ndon.—To be had at STOC Ken S, 53, 


, street.—Country p.- punctually cee 
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. M. GREENHOW, 
AS LOCKEY HARLE, }Sectetaries. 
4°B."The last day for the reception of Pictures, Xc. is the 11th 


of , Grey- 
Ne Polen, hey 8th i 1838. 


HE ART UNION: a SOCIETY for the 
T ENCOURAGEMENT of the FINE ARTS. 


mittee hereby give notice, that the Pictures which 
sare been purchased a An Association, fi 





rom the several Ex- 


hibitions of the present season, will be exhibited to the Mem- 
= and their friends, at it Mr. Mr. Rainy’ 's Gallery, No. 14, Regent- 
from Monday, August 6th, t 6th, to Friday, Aug. 31st, inclusive. 


ject of this Society is toe to cultivate and extend a love of 
“met and to give encouragement to Artists beyond that 
a t atforded by individual amateurs. 
n comprehends the Annual Purchase of Works of Art 
for bution, by lot, amongst its Members ; and the 
ing & Picture in each year, exclusively for the Society; to one 
of which every subscriber is entitled for each guinea 
suseribed, in addition to his chance of obtaining an original 
et the result of the allotment. 
e brief period in which the Art Union has been in 
t has expended upwards of 1000 guineas in the pur- 
mae motares 5 from the publie Exhibitions, for distribution 
tits ao i ides setting apart a portion of its funds 
yo tt of the Pictures so purchased. 
uns + — by the Treasurers; by the —— 
“ate » 35, Lon don-street, Fitzroy-square ; and b 
Member of t' e Committee; at the London and Westminster 
Bank, 38, S Fuscemorten-ctrest and atthe Branch Offices of the 
Wabora s 1% Wellin Pal Beads, ts, Caterdgzenet sit 
3 street, Boroug’ igh-street, 
High Hotbo > EDWARD EDWARDS, Hon. See. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSU R- 
ANCE and DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY, No. 26 
hill, London race the DU! DUKE « of SOMERSET, F.R.S. 


es Cane, ea “Esq. jp eewens 
‘amac. Ss. eorge Lungley, Esq. 
Oa. Sis Burges Ce “ea ° a Neaae Mackenzie.’ Esq. 
CFuebro ee, Han. Al John Rawson, Esq. 
loseph ‘Thompson, Esq. 
Hotere Halton d, Eng. 


~ La Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. 
Tt we ymes, Esq 
senary Ss. B. W oolhouse, Esa, “F.R.A.S. 

By the new p of Li in this Society, many 
essential sdvantages, besides thet of securing a provision for a 
family, or for old a age, are gained by the Assured. and thereby a 
a value is given to each Policy effected with the 
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at d of the Branches which are established in most of 
01 F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Sec. 


OBINSON’S CATALOGUE, consisting of a 
large and choice Collection of Books in various Lan- 
in Divinity, Classics, Mathematics, Metaphysics, Medi- 
24 Lyk subject of General Literature. 
h (the money to be returned to 
to be x Pte ° Proprietor, , 6, Brownlow-street, hediord-rom 
ymarnet; Ts Taylor, 62, Edgeware-road ; and G 
ding, 97, Whitechape 
MISS SEDGWICK’S LIVE AND LET LIVE. 
In} small vol. beautifully printed, neatly bound with gilt edges, 


IVE AND LET LIVE;; or, Domestic Service 
yy plies SEDGWICK. The ea! aie: 
jar Seandard 
a 3 wee er 
*The 4 Token for Children,’ forming Vols. 1 & 
2of the Series. 
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a oe bb SENDEEYS MEDICAL BOTANY. 

ED: 17, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. in cloth, 
Peon Me DICA ; or,a Botanical Account of 
he most DICA ; Plants ue nugiled to Medical Prac- 

tice in Great Britain and other Co 
By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph. a 
Professor of any in e London tice College. 
London : Longman, Orme, & 


MR. ae NEW WORK. 


‘SURG 12s. . ” 
Miiive sein and SURGERY ONE INDUC- 
TIVE SCIENCE; being an attempt to improve Ly Seedy 

and Practice on a plan in closer alliance with inducti 

sophy, and onpaciating the LAW OF INFLAMMATION, 
pou M, with d Tr on its Dis- 
covery. p> Lt, particularly to the Medical LStudent and the 
Profession, but ony ong BOGE MACH to the wie 0. 


Fellow of the Royal Med. ~~, ~~ ty, Surgeon to the 
Finsbury Dispensary, Gane St eon to the St. Ann's 
Society, and late Surgeon to the u of London Truss Society. 

Highl ey, 32, Fleet-street, London ; of whom may be had 
the: Author's other Publications. 











Just published, in | thick vol. 7th Edition, price 16: 

Every Disease in ti 2 L ition bee, eesetwes additions, and the 
e is much imp 

ODERN “DOMESTIC “MEDICINE a 
POPULAR ‘TREATISE, exhibiting the oh 
Causes, and most efficacious treatment of Diseases; with a 
copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical Manage- 
ment of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. e whole forming 
acomprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and 


Invalids, 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. 

“ We shall preserve it as the advice of an + rn friend, 
to which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt 
of being benefited by its wisdom.”’— Literary Chronicle. 

e a. LS ge deserving of permanent popularity.”"—London 
eel 

“One of the very best a most useful books published in 
modern times.”"— Monthi, 

“ The public demand Hor th this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. faces disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so sainute - 4 described, that mistake is scarcely 
possible.""— Bristol J 

Published by Simpkin rs Co. Paternoster-row ; and Hatchards, 
187, Piccadilly. 


HE QUEEN.—The circumstance of Her Ma- 
jesty having graciously granted the Engraver. S. COUSINS, 
Esq. A.R.A., a sittin t finish the Plate of this historical state 
Portrait, after A. E. isq. R.A. in the robes and jewels 
in which Her Majesty yo to prorogue the first parlia- 
ment, and in Westminster Abbey, on the august occasion of Her 
Majesty's Coronation, an advantage which renders the vraisem- 
blance the most perfect imaginable, Mr. MOON now invites the 
peumy and Public to view the finished impression, as approved 
a Her Majesty, the Court, and the distinguished Painter, at 
o. Threadneedle-street; J. Watson, Vere-street, Caven- 
dish-sduare and all respectable Printsellers. 





PS. IN has been induced to this, * that the public may 
have an opportunity of judging for themselves, of the pre-emi- 
nence of Fs Portrait over all others. 


» Sl. 5s. ; Proofs, 8/. 85.; before letters, 12/. 12s. 





Part I. in imp. 4to. price 2/. 10s. plain, and 3/. 10s. coloured, 
LANTZ JAVANICA. RARIORES, De- 
scriptz Iconibusque Illustrate, quae in in dongle Jes Java, gale 
1802—1818, legit et investigavit T 
E Siccis gover ones et_characteres tas Elaboravte, 
JOANNES J BEN ETT. Observationes structuram et affi- 
pitas ‘presertim — passim adjecit, ROBERTUS 
Conditions. 

The work will consist of two Parts, forming together a volume 
of moderate size. Each part will contain twenty-tive Plates, and 
about one hundred pages of letter-press. The size of the work 
is a large quarto, and several double or folio plates; will be 
3. 10s. each ; uncoloured copies will be published at the price of 
20, 10s. each P: 

The Second Part is in progress of preparation, and is ex- 

ed to be yond? early in the ensuing year, 1839. 
W..H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenball-street. 


w Burlington-street, July 13. 
R. BENTLEY fiAS. JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





I. 
A SECOND SERIES OF THE CLOCKMAKER; 
Or, SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAM SLICK, 
Of SLICKVILLE. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


II, 
MEMOIRS OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA, 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with — Portraits. 


MEM oRS ‘OF TH 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF HENI RY THE FIFTH. 
By J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D 
Dedicated, by pernplesion, to the n’s Most Gracious Majesty. 
ols. 8vo. with Portrait of Henry, 
Now first ee. , by jo ay from th the Original Painting in 
ngton Pala 

“A work of great interest, ana of the most praiseworthy and 

pains-taking research.” — 


nouny sae BOUND; or, md \ wae 
J. FENIMORE COOPE 
Author & The Pilot,’ * The Red hy ac. 3 vols. 
“ A most spirited and interesting narrative.” —Lit. Gaz. 
Also, just ready, 


v. 
INCIDENTS Lang TRAVEL 


EGYPT. ARABIA LP PETREA, AND THE HOLY LAND. 
by G S, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
= 
THE CITY OF kod CZAR. 
In. 1 vol. 8vo. 
A VISIT TO ST. PETERSBURGH 
In the Winter of 1829-30. 
By THOMAS RAIKES, Esq. 


vil. 

LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. 
LOCIDS § MANLIDS P 1SO, 
MARCUS “connie” = ME. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


Richard Bent) ew Barlington-street 
(Publisher fa to Her Majesty.) 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL 


HE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLIN G-BOOK 
and EXPOSITOR ; being 
Frequacatien, and Derivation of oy. 
ng, besides seve: rap other provements io 
sive ‘Tables ry Words d gteres from tbe thelr Greek an = s —_ 
he use of Classical and 
‘Adults and Weclten. 
By HENRY BUTTER. 
Edition. 1s. 6d. bound. 
“ The immense number of Latin and Greek words 
into our language has so its 
like what Mr. Butter has d, is 
= ordinary part of the education of Ly = are not acq! 
ed with Latin and Greek.” —Quarterly Journal of Education. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Gradations in Reading and ‘Balan 
tirely new and original Plan, by which ee Ay 1 
as easy as Monosyllables. oth Editi ition. is. bow 
e can give it our 
Butter’s Gradual Rion. oth Edit, Price 4d. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Longman & Co., and Whittaker & 
Co. London Bancks & Co. Manchester Oliver. & Boyd, Edin 
burgh . Curry, Jun. & Co. Dublin 


introduced 


te 








upon an en- 
ae § are rendered 








PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS, 


In 1 very large vol. square 16mo. beautifull: inted by Whit- 
tingham, and Embellished by 500 Cuts, Selce 7 7s. « neatly 


hound. 
paLes ABOUT ANIMALS. 
By PETER PARLEY 


The Seventh Edition greatly enla rged. 

“ That the getgete of the Publishers might i in some measure 
keep pace with the i. which Ger received from the 
Public, additions and improvements were introduced into each 
former reprint of Parley's Tales about Animals ; but in the pre- 
sent Edition far greater exertions have been made to render the 
work worthy of its widely-spread reputation. The super of 
articles is nearly doubled, the quantit t, of letter-press is 
than doubled, and pew arc undred new Wood-cuts 
have been added. Care has also been taken to make the Volume 
accord as much oe ossible with its title of Tales about Anim: 
and to give it a tendency to inspire in the minds of the young, @ 
spirit of mercy and kindness towards the brute creation.’ 

London: Printed for Thomas Tesg, & Son, Cheapside; and 
pay b be procured, by order, of eve: kseller in the United 

Kingdom. 


100,000 voLUMES OF CHEAP BOOKS. 
OWDINGS GENERAL CATALOGUE 


for 1838, socently pu published, will be found t o oma 
one of the largest and t-selected Collections of useful 
valuable Works in every branch of General 
With extraordinary low prices affixed. ‘To which is just added, 
an Appendix of a subsequent Collection of nearly 5000 Volumes 
fi very excellent and superior Works, priced at a similarly 
cheap rate. 

ON ey AT 82 NEWGATE STREET. 
The Appendix to be had gra‘ 


EW AMERICAN ATLAS, | a Bam ny | 
cheap and beautiful Edition a series 
highly-finished Maps of Ge diferent ‘states c of th the Union, us with 
the Bounda: ines on m Proptior easeball mai 
and Plans of all the Chief ‘Towns ro) Cities sopeed ; aosemne 
panied with a condensed View of the History. — Geography aphy of 
each State, compiled rom Tis official documents. 











Quarto, in Gee cloth boards. Maps plain, reduced from two 
wuloees fo its. 6 oe r beautifully aly epigared, be las. ie 
ublishe tor, J. Dowding, Newgate-street ; 
and to be hi of ‘all other lap and Booksellers. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Published in an d edition, very consider. 


ont | 

‘THE HISTORY. ‘on rokodRaPay aS the 

UNITED STATES of AMERICA, from th Farliest 
Period to the Present Time, embellished with a splendid 
trait of Washington, aod a most beautiful Print of the Dec! 
tion of Independence, after the celebrated Picture we bY ‘Trum 
together with eighty other nigniy-Sn ished ving, 
from drawings taken on the spo aed & the Work, e 
series of beautiful Maps, with “Plans of the Chief Cities and 
‘Towns inserted, and th ° boun mg Ass fees, qoosteny marked. 

Edited by J. H. HINTON, A. 


Assisted by eminent Literary Men int England and America. 
In 3 handsome vols. 4to. fine cloth, reduced from 6/. 6». to 284.5 
why ape India paper, from 10 gs. to 2/. 
Published by the w Proprietor, John Dowding, Newgate- 
street ; and to he had of all other Bookselle llers. - ~ 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 
The new Proprietor of the following Work, so peculiarly in- 
teresting at the present moment, desirous of giving every wery tociliey 
fe — ounenaes sale, has made a most important red 


TOPOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL 
DESCRIPTION of UPPER and LOWER or Nee: 
Rew. BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA the ISLAND of N 
FOUNDLAND, and the ot ther Brith romeesiane = N 


Sant 
with Statistical Tables, Tables of _Digtanges. ces, &c. fc. 

Embellished wi with = Senuaived Views of the principal Towns, 

ours, a. 
By Colonel boocHe ii S Surveven-Ganoral of the Provinces, 

. 4to., reduced from 4/. 4s. to 21s. 

Published | by * Dowding, ‘Bookseller, Wougutentesct, Tobe 

had through any Bookselle 




















This day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
UPPLEMENTAL ANNOTATIONS to the 
BOOK OF THE NEW COVENANT, with a brief Ex. . 

| posure of the Stricture of the Review for July, 1837. 
| By pe peg eons von 
vO. ice } 
HE BOOK™ of the EW COVENANT of 

SLD Jeers NT tees Cobalt 
| the English Version <> tm to the age in which that version 
was last put forth he ay 
‘Alzo, in 8vo. price 15s. cl 


| 
| Annotations to the Book of the New Covenant, ; 
| 


| 


Expository Preface; with which is reprinted IL. 
4 De Antiauiate Codichs Veticant Commentatlo.” By Grauville 


- “The volumes themselves are full of the spear, most fm | 
thentic he very 


portant, and most au suggestions om 
| topics rs, “Th he notes art o! at valge, and 
y all the prominen difficulties of of 
spirit of of the performance is and setena . 





1, azette. 
Literary Garr es Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





—— On Thursday, July 19, in 2 vols. 8vo. : 
HE DOCTRINE of the DELUGE; vindi- 
cating the Scriptural Account from abe doubts which have 
recently — — the Hew 1 n it by a culations. 
Vv. tak 


ro RT. 
[at Orme, & 


TO BE oe ea IN — — VOLU ME, 
day, in feap. Svo. 
RoPERICK, the LAST of ‘the GOTHS. 
By R. SOU THEY, Esq 
Forming Vol. 9 of Mr. Southey* 8 Poetical Works. 

“No poet of modern times has a better title to immortality, 
ora fairer prospect of securing it, than Robert Southey; an 
the present edition of his poems must takeits place on the shelves 
of every library in the king dom.’’— St. James's Chronicle. 

London  atatnain, Orme, & Co. 
This day is published, race aes ~~ 7 2 of the New Series, being 
Volume 21 of 
EDICO-CH IRURGICAL TRANS- 
ACTIONS, published by the Royal Medical and Chirur- 
Fical Ss Society of London ; containing Twenty-five Papers and Six 


London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 
This day is published, in svo. price 9: 


ARLY MYSTERIES, and other LATIN 
POEMS, of the TWELFTH "AND THIRTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES. Edited from the Original Manuscripts in the British 
Museum and the Libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, and 
jenna, 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Rea. M.A. F.S.A. 
of Trinity | C vollege, Cambridge. 
- B. Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament: street. 
his day is published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. c \ 
HE THEOR Y of the DIF PERENTIAL and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS, derived synthetically from an 
Original Principle. 
By JOHN FORBES, D.D. 
Minister of St. Paul’s Church, Glasgow 
William Collins, Glasgow: and Longman & Co. “London. 

















bs ae published, 2nd edition, price 5s. - 
W ALLACE: an Historical Tragedy. 
In Fiv 


By MURDO ASOUNG. 
“* Full of force, fire, and enthusiasm—the production of aman 
of a poetic and patriotic spirit.’"— Blackwood’s Mag. June. 
London: engine & Co. 


his day is aah 1 vol. post 8ve >. price 6s. in cloth, _ 


Ox the F EDUCATION of the PEOPLE of 


NDIA 
By CHARLES In TREVELYAN, Esq. 
Of the Be ongal Civil Service. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


On “Tuesday, July 17, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
MAGERY of FOREIGN TRAVEL; or, 
Descriptive Extracts from ‘Scenes and Impressions in 
Egypt and Italy,” ‘Sketches in India,’ * Recollections of the 
Peninsula,’* Notes and Reflections Feare Rentie in Germany.” 
By Major SHE 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. e 


Just published. in 2 vols. post 8vo. with a new and correct Map 
oft aes Cc — Empire, pie "i ls. cloth boards, 
HIN OPENED; or,a Display 
of the oo. History, C ostoms, Manners, Arts, 
Manufactures, Commerc es Literature, Religion, Jurisprudence, 
&c. of the Chinese Empir 
By the Rev. c SHARLES GUTZLAFF. 
Revised by the Rev. ANDREW REED, D.D. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 














~ Now rea ady, 
PARRIS’S ADMIRABLE PORTRAIT OF 
ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN ; dedicated, 
by command, to H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 
Prints, 1/. 1s. 
7 Laden : Hodgson & Graves, Her Majesty’s Printsellers, €, 
‘a 
The Publishers have the honour to announce that the En- 
graver has completed the second Plate, and the Proofs will be 
ready for delivery next week, 





Now ready, in | vol. post 8vo. 
edicated to Walter $ Savage Landor, 
‘HAKPSPEARE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
POEMS; being His Sonnets CLE “ial DEVELOPED; 
with La Character drawn chiefly from his Wo 
“ This key, simple as it may appear, unloc A ~ ea: 
and we have pothing but pure asnterruptes »dl bios graphy.” . 45 
_ HARLES ARMITAGE BROW 
London: James Bohn, 12, King Willi Laceemeat, Strand. 


“ Just a a price 3s. 6¢. cloth, gilt edges, | 
A KEY ; or, Partie Frangaise to the turning of 
English’ Idioms into French fdioms at Sight, or Sequel to 
the lrésor: and a Translation of the above work, with Gram- 
matical Note 
By ‘Lou IS PHILIPPE R. F. DE PORQUET, 
Author of the ‘ Nonvelles Conversations Parisiennes.” 
London: Fenwick de Porquet, 11, ‘Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden; and may be had of all pea 
PROCLAMAT 
HE only POEM on the. ‘CORON ATION of 
HER MAJESTY is published this day by Mr. Berger, of 
Bolywoll-ctrest, Strand. 
* And, when her day is over, be it said, 
‘That tho’ a speck on the terrestrial globe, 
She towered among the nations.”"—Kogers. 
To be had of all Booksellers, price One Suilling. 
Ask for * The Coronation, a Poem. 
Just published, in small 8yo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
HE AUTHORITY of TRADITION 
MATTERS of RELIGION 
By Vy Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Poy Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Just published, in 5vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 


GEBMONE, preached in the Parish Church of 


‘Trentham 
y the Rev. THOMAS BUTT, M.A. 
Of Christ one Oxford; Recor of Kinnersly, Curate of 
Trentham, and ‘Domestic Chaplain to the late and to the 
present Duke of Sutherland. 














in 








’ 
Printed for J. G. & F. vnston, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each, in boards, Ne w Editions of 
CH S MONS. 





By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford, and Fe _ of Oriel Coll. 
Printed for J.G. & F. Kivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
W aterloo-place, Bail Mall; and J. H. P: arker, Oxford. 


ber — F , August Ist, in 10 vols. 


s, V price 2/. 10s. cloth lettered, 
SHE COMPLET E 'P OET ICAL WORKS of 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Collected by Himself, with 
additional Notes and Preface s, written expressly for this Edition ; 
and containing also many Poems which have either never before 
been collected or have hitherto remained saqymabes. 
London ; Longman, Urme, & 
4th Edition, post 8vo. 12s. cloth, with iene and \ 
HE CHANNEL SLANDS — JERSEY, 
GU FANS Y, ALDERNEY, &ce. 
aut H. INGLIS, Author of * Spain,’ ‘ The Tyrol,’ &c. 
“Mr. fghs” 8 book will increase the number of visitors, be- 
sides being a very useful companies of their journey.”"— Times. 
WwW nie aker & Co _ Ave Maria-lane. 











fep. 8vo. with Frontis- 

















x edition, post | 8vo. l2s. cloth, 
HE TY ROL: with a GLANCE at Rav ARIA. 
By H. D.INGL 18. Author of * Spain,” ‘ Irelar &e. 
~ This work opens a new route to Italy, and is a *.! lightful 
guide tirough these wild and picturesque regions.” —Sunday 
Times. 
Whittaker & C ‘o. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, post 8vo 9s. cloth lettered, 
AMBLES in the FOOTSTE PS” of DON 
QUIXOTE, 
By the Iete H. D. ING Lis”! Author of ‘Spain,’ ‘ The Tyrol,’ &c. 


- With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

Mr. Inglis’s name and his Rambles in La Mancha, will de- 
scend toge ther, and be admired when the present generation is 
no more."’— Monthly og ay 

Also, by the same Author, 
2nd Edition, with a New Introductory Chapter, 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. cloth, 


PrP a£2°7 Rh 


“ The best work that has a d 
lest eens year et bens appeare on the Peninsula for the 
Whittaker & Co. ‘ave Maria-lane, 





PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT. 


e In royal 4to. price 10s. 6d. bds. 7 
STRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS made at 
the Royal Observatory, gee a 
By THO S HENDERSON, F.R.S.E. and R.A.S 
Professor of Practic ay Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh, 

and Her Majesty’s Astronomer for Scotland. 

Vol. I. from October 1834, to December 1835. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co, 
In a few days will be published, 

(Under His Lordship's immediate Superintendence,) 
Handsomely priuted in 4 vols. 8vo. price 2/, 8s. 

THE SPEECHES OF 

ENE Y LORD BROUGHAM, 
THE BAR AND IN PARLIAMENT, 
Upon outdate connected with the Liberties and Improve- 
mentof the People. With 4 TRODUCTORY NOTICES and 
SKETCHES of some of ost celebrated ( ‘ontemporaries, 
and a CRITICAL DISSER'. ATION upon ANCIENT ELO- 
QUENCE, illustrated with Translations from the Greek and 
Roman Orators. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 
Just published, Mrs. Barrett Lenna ard’s New Bal 
HOU CANST NOT RESTORE ME, P 
sung by Miss Bruce. 
A Also, from * The Sacred Melodies,’ to be had separately, 
*'The World is grown old,’ as sung by Miss M. B. 
Hawe es; an 
‘The Lord will come,’ as sung by Miss Bruce. 
To be had of Cramer, Addison, & Beale, Regent-street ; and 
J. f c ‘happell, , Bond-stre et. 


POPULAR FRENCH WORKS. 
ELILLE’S FRENCH CLASS BOOK, 


GRAMMAR, with Conversational Exercises. 
120, 


5s. 6d. bound. 

Manuel Etymologique. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

“A successful effort to explain the history and structure of 

the French guage.’’— Atheneum. 

Repertoire Littéraire ; or, Selections from the best 
French Authors, with Notes. 12mo. 5s. 

The above, princi ipally used in_ Gra tal Schools and Public 
Institutions, such as the City of London School, the Stockwell, 
the Western, the Philological Proprietary Bec ck union with 
King’s College), the City of London, the} larylebone, the City of 
Westminster Liters ary and Scientiiic Institutions, &c., are by, 

. Delille, de Ja Société Grammaticale de Paris, Professor of 
the lrench Language Sg hrist’s Hospital, and Honorary French 
Master at King’s College, London 

Ww hitt: sker, Ave Maria-lane. 


















or 
2nd edit. 








t Marlborough-street, July 


R. COLBURN os "NE W PUBLIC ‘TIONS. 
M 


I. 
GLANVILLE 


THE *AMILY. 
By A LADY OF RANK. 3 vols. 
If. 
THE AMERICAN IN PARIS. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
Il. 
THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 


By the Authoress of ‘ The Diary of a Désennuyée.’ 3 vols. 
IVe 
TRAVELS IN THE WESTERN CAUCASUS IN 1836. 
Including a Tour through Imeretia, Mingrelia, Turkey, Mol- 
davia, Gallicia, Siles' Moravia, &e. 
By EDMUND SPENC ER, 1. 
Author of * Travels in Circassia.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 








v. 
THE GREENWICH PENSIONERS. 
ACOMPANION TO MR. GLEIG’S‘ CHELSEA PENSIONERS.” 
we Ss. 


THE VETERAN; 
Or, FORTY YEARS IN THE BRITISH SERVICE 
By Captain JOHN HARLEY, 
Late Paymaster of bi 49th Regt. 2 vols. 
SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS; 
Or, THE GOLDEN AGE OF MERRY ENGLAND. 
An Historical Romance. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





: This day is published, in dem 


pine 4y~4 with 3 Plates, out emy many 
HE PRINCIPLES ‘of PHRE 
y SIDNEY SMIT TH. NOLOGY, 


om Pipe Take. Banh neh Simpkin, Marshall, &Co. London; 

Just published, avo. cloth, price 8s. 

HE ALTERNATIVE.—DISEASE and PRE. 
MATURE yy AT H oy we REALS i gee LONG LIFE, 


“ A volume of exce bent didactic rules an Precepts fi 
taining health Fay! a ning extreme old age.” Medico: Cha Ib 
sient | Review, July, 

- uts before the > pubiie’ the alternatives’ between health 
and PN soar in ne clearest and most forcible lauguage.”. — Atlas, 

S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London 
HAWKER’ *. ot terangyreemcty EDITION, 
day, Au 
pystru ICTIONS to You UNG'S SPORTSMEN, 
. = Ldont. Co ol. Pe Ke ER. 4, 
w Edition, tly enlarged an ted re’ 
we ‘uts, View of the Heads of the Wild ond ‘Porne Seamety ue 
“Col. Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 
‘Instractions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the 

subject.”’—Blackwo-d’s Magazine. 

Lately published, Greener on the Gun, lis, 

London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 

In 18mo. new edit. greatly augmented, 2s. 6d. in cloth 
fp tabteernd MANUAL; an Etymologicai and 
WJ Expl Vocab Words. derived from the Greek 
By BLACK ELD: 7 

By the same Author, 
Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary o 
Words derived — the Latin. New edit. 5s. oa. cloth. 
London: Longman, Orme, & 


YSTEM of PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 
applicable to the present state of Trade and Money Troms, 
actions. By the Rey. J. JOYCE. New Edition, corrected ang 

improved, by ‘Samuel ‘Maynard. 12mo. 3s. bd. 
Key; with a System of Mental Arithmetic, 3, 
LEME NTS of LAND SURVEYING, in al] 
its Branches. By A. CROCKER. Plates and Cuts. New 

edit. 9s. bd 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
NEW EDITIONS OF HAMEL’S WORKS, 


J NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 4, 


Grammatical Exercises upon the French Lan. 
guage compared with the English. 4s. 

Questions on the above; with Key. 9d. 

Key to Hamel’ s French Exercises. 3s. 

The World in Miniature; containing a curious 
Account of the different Countries of the World, for translation 


into French. 4s 
Longman & Co.; and G. B. Whittaker & Co, 




















London : 
MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS, AND SEQUEL. 
The only Evition as written by, ond with the last corrections of 
t 
Just ARICA in ‘2mo. New Ed dition, 4s. 6d. bd 
~ | Ea Seer ICALand MIS CELLAN EOUS 
QUESTIONS. Be tb pe uMAL, JONGRALL, 


OMPENDIUM« of G EOGRAPHY, for Schools, 
Private emilee, Se, wow ont. corrected, 7s. 6d. bd. 
0, just pu 
UESTIONS 6 = the H ISTORY of EUROPE: 
a Sequel to Mangnall’s Historical Questions ; comprising 
Questions on the History of the Notions of Continental Pere 
not comprehended in that Work. By JULI A CORNER. 
5s. bd. ondon: Longman, Orme, % 








— BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY, ATLASES, ETC. 
‘KETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT GEO. 
GRAPHY. New edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 
An Avaipe MENT of the same Work, for the Use 
of Beginners 
TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 8 
coloured Maps from new Plates 
Al LAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 3 
coloured Maps, with accentuated Index. 
‘NENERAL LAS of ANCIENT and 
ae MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 45 coloured Maps and 2 Ip 
xes. is. 


UTLINE GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 


+ BOOKS, intended as Practical Exercises. 4to. price 4 
4 RAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSITIONS 


New edit. 8vo. 6s. 6d.—KEY, 6s. 
,ongman, aay ‘s 4 


TO SEAMEN, —? AND SUE 
e ‘eyo aa 





USEFUL 


Just published, by Sher ternoster-row, price 3. 

ODLEY’S | PRAC i) AL ALMANAC for 

nd } ith Engravings, and containing the DE- 

SIDERATU M Method. Yor the Longitude; it being obtained 

with the same facility and correctness as the Latitude, and far 

exsier to work than the Method - & Timekeepers, even which 

cannot safely be depended on, and are expensive; whilst the 

few who can take and rightly work the other Method, —i. e. by 

the distance of the Sun and Moon, seldom can get it beyond two 

or three times a fortnight in eac h month, av eraging, instead of 
one, about aes miles from being correct. 


the press, and soon will he published, 
D* PORQU ET’S FRENCH GENDERS, 
Printed | in two Colours, Bios and Red; forming, glee, 
rit VOCABULAIRE, Francais et Angla 
“3 = n suggested to the author of this Sublication, that 
the study of the French genders might be made more easy 
attainment, by printing elementary works for the use of the 
early scholar in two colours, making the red to designate the 
feminine, and the blue the masculine. It was argued that Mne- 
monies would be more assisted by the aid of colour, and 
the intimate connexion existing both between vision, memory, 
and recollection, might derive great assistance from such & 
metho 
“On this simple fact alone, the author will present this little 
work, as the avant-courrier of m more extensive and comprehen- 
sive elementary Publications, in which the principle will be 
more elaborated, if the experiment, now for the first time sub 
mitted to public ordeal, receives its sanction.’ 
F. De P Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
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ib bey bs published, in 8 thick vols. 8vo. . (Four of Letterpress 
This ¢ Four Ha Plates), consisting of above 3000 Pages of Letter- 
above 400 Octavo Plates of t Trees, and upwards of 2500 
ts of Trees and Shrubs, besides numerous Diagrams, 
ke. orn lettere saenee and ‘Management, price 10/. neatly 
nd in cloth, lett “ 

roeBORETUM « 2" FRUTICETUM BRITAN- 
NICUM;_ or, the Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain, 
tive ‘ang Foreign, pictorially and botanically delineated, and 
Nees neifically and popularly described: with their Propagation, 
ere Management, and Uses, i in the Arts,in Useful and Or- 
aerate Plantations, andin Landscape Gardening. Preceded 
se Historical and Geographical Qutli ao a8 i ‘Treesand Shrubs 
ee limates throughoat the Worle 

i tempers 3. C. LOUDON, F.L.HLS. 
Author of A, Sncyclopedias of Plant oiies. &e. &e. 
“ By far the most complete work on t aagsg subject ‘of 
Arboriculture —_ has hitherto appear or, as far as we 
in any other language....Indispen! able to every Land 
Proprietor. Land Steward, and Forester, who may wish to lay 
claim to the appellation of planter.” — Quarterly Journal of Agri~ 


&e. 


rion: printed forthe Author, and sold by Longman, Orme, 
& Co.; the coloured C ‘opies by Messrs. Kidgway & Sous 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co. 


PRACTICAL TREATISEon RAIL-ROADS, 
and INTERIOR COMMUNICATION in general; con- 
taining numerous Experiments on the powers of the improved 
meal Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of 
vey on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By 
NICHOLAS Wwoob, Colliery Viewer, Mem. Inst. Civ. Eng. &c. 
Third Edition, very greatly enlarged, with Thirteen large Plates 
(several of which are new, and the rest have been re-drawn and 
aved) snd several new Woodcuts, price One Guinea and 
rial, in cloth. 





TREATISE on ROADS, wherein the Prin- 

ciples on which Roads should be made are explained and 
illustrated by the plans, — and contracts, made use 
of by Thomas Telford, on the Holyhead Road. By the 
Right, — Sir HENRY PARNELL, art. Hon. Mem. Inst. 
Civ. Enz. Lond. Second Edition, Freatly enlarged, with Nine 
large Plates (two of which are ty 2ls, cloth lettered. 


HISTORY of PRICES, with reference to the 
Causes of their Principal Variations, from 1792 to the 
Present Time, With a Sketch of the History of the Corn ‘Trade. 
By THOMAS TOOKE, . F.R 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth 
tte 
waeret Tooke’ s volumes well Ganerve the utmost attention of 
the country." —Literary Gazette 


IFE and ADMINISTRATION of EDWARD, 
FIRST EARL of CLARENDON. By THOMAS H. 
LISTER, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2/. 8s. cloth lettered. 

“ Whether we regard the work as a grand episode in English 
history, or as an individual memoir, it equally commands our 
admiration for the research and ability that are developed in its 
pages.""—Monthly Chronicle. 


HE SACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 

eieconh ically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. 

iy sila — ER, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. bds. (5th edit. 
of Vols. 1 ar 


6. 
ETTERS on the SUBJECT of the CATHO- 
LICS to my BROTHER ABRAHAM, who lives in the 
Country. By PETER PLYMLEY. 2ist edit. 7s. 








18mo. with Portra’ 
ODD'S JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGEin MINIATURE; with a Vocabu- 
lary of Greek, Latin, and Scriptu Pemse, Bccentgated. 
By THOMAS REES, L.L.I 8.A. 
Printed for the Proprietors. Of as ‘may be had, 
Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language. 
With numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. H. J. 
Todd. 3 vols. 4to. 2nd edition, 7/. 7s. bds. 
Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language ; 
abridged from the Rev. H. J. Todd's quarto edition, by ry; 
Chalmers, F.S.A. 8vo. 12s. boards. 





WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
I. 
YELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY, 


For the Use of Beginners, with Woodcuts, 1 vol. 12mo. 


Il. 
JESSE’S GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
Fourtnu Epirion of the Taree Serigs, in Two Pocket Vo- 
lumes, with W an fcap. 8vo. 12s. 


THE JOURNAL oF A NATURALIST. 
A New and cheaper Edition, with Plates, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Iv. 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S SALMONIA. 
Third Edition, with Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 12s. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S8 
COMSOLAT IONS IN TRAVEL. 

Fou Edition, feap. 
John Secver. Albemarle-street. 





GUIDE BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS IN GREAT 
—. AIN. 


how eo ART pol ARTISTS in ENG- 
ND; a Description of all the most remarkable Pic- 
ture Galleries, and other Collections of Art, in London and the 
Provinces. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Il. 
HEAD’S HOME TOUR 
IN THE MANUFACTURING EASTRIC ig F or ENGLAND. 
Second =n -_ 8vo 


CONTINUATION OF ‘THE HOME TOUR 
Through ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, JRELAND, the CHANNEL 
ISLANDS, and ISLE a MA 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


ANDERSON’S GUIDE ‘ro THE BSSHLANRS 
And ISLANDS of SCOTLA 
With a most complete Travelling Map, + Soe SMITH. 
One vol. _ 8vo. 16s. 


BARROW’S TOUR “ROUND IRELAND. 
With a Map, — &c. Post 8vo. l4s. 


MRS. BRAY’S DESCRIPTION of = BORDERS 
Of te ‘TAMAR and TAV 
ols. post Avo. 24s. 
hn Aaa Albemarle-street. 
To be had of all” booksellers in ‘Town and Country, by Order. 





THE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS. 


The recently-adopted plan of furnishing N 


vew , Publications for perusal throughout the country has given 


very general satisfaction, and popenre likely widely to disseminate a taste for modern literature. “aided by an extensive publishin 


business, Messrs. SAUN ‘D JERS 


bave made arrangements for supplying my! families and 
Modern Publications (English and Foreizn); and in order to meet the increasing demand fo 


literary circles wit 
r Works in the higher branches ot 


poretete, they have careiully revised their Catalogue, and very considerably augmented their Collection of History, Biography, 
p ‘ 


ravels, Moraland Political Philosophy, Belles Lettres, 


‘Theology, and superior V 


orks of Fiction. 


Book’ Societies are supplied with any works they may desire, exchanging them at long or short intervals ; and adjacent families 


may unite in a single subscription. 


Terms and particulars, as a single letter, on application (post paid) to SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, 


Hanover-square. 





CONSPIRACY 


OF GABRINI. 


Now ready, in one vol. price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RIENZI. 


FROM THE CELEBRATED FRENCH 


WORK OF CERCEAU AND BRUMOY. 


“Not less interesting than Mr. Bulwer’s eloquent Romance, and scarcely less romantic, is this historical record of the Conspiracy 


of Gabrini.""— Monthly Repository. 
“To all who have read Mr. Bulwer’s ‘ Rienzi,’ its perusal is in a measure a duty.”’— Spectator. 
"A curious and pleasing volume, and full of matter of histories] character and illustration." Literary Gazette. 
“The publication of this work is well timed.. .'The Lite of Rienzi isto us full of interest.”"~ Atheneum. 


“The work of Ceres 
¥as, in some sort. the A 
Times of Kiewzi. 





- is the authority of Gibbo Ne. 
" Tuit's Magazine. 


a 


se that wish to become acquainted with the true history of a man who 
Nan: leon of bis own age and coun try, “would do well to consult the extraordinary narrative of the * Life and 


WHITTAKER & CO., 


AVE MARIA-LANE. 





CAREY'S NATIONAL HISTORIES. 


Now ready, price 5s, 6d. cloth, 


THE 


HISTORY 


UNITED STATES 


OF THE 


OF AMERICA.| 


By JOHN FROST, of Philadelphia. 


All historians must have their prejudices; and a consideration of this fact has given rise to the proposed 


Series: for what is a History of France by an Englishman, but another version of the History of & “y's and ? 
Truth must be ‘sought tor by comparing the respective 


ofthe one been the defeat of the other ? 
Nationau Historians. 


all classes, a SERIES OF THESE TRULY NATIONAL HIsTORIEs. 


It is therefore proposed to translate and publish, at suc 


Has not the success 
listories as written by THE 
prices as will bring them within the reach 
Each Work will be complete in itself. 


The second of the Series (now in the press), will be a Translation (the two volumes in one) of 


BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Cc, TILT, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 


XUM 





ENTRAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATION. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
The Seconp PusticatTion of the Gocumey, 
containing Papers 2 George Long, Esq. he Wissen, E 


‘an, Esq., gl Kin, #-D. ickso: 
ty El is, ‘Thomas Wyse. B rs. G. R. fc feta 
Fry. Esq., G. R. Porter, Eaq.. “ions: de ellenberg, It. W, Raw- 
son, Esq., T! "homas Coates, Esq., . F. Duppa, Esq. ; ; also the 
Statistical Inquiries of the Soci 
7 Also lately Published, 

The First Publication of the Society, 1 vol. 12mo, 
5s. 6d. 
Pri ated for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
the Society, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





Now ready, in 8vo. f X 
TALY; Poem. With Historical and 
Cc lagsical Notes. 
E.R READE, Esq. Author of ‘Cain the Wanderer.” 

- Mi. Reade’s * Italy’ may be justly described as the noblest 
poem that has appeared since Childe Haro! Partaking much 
of the pictorial grandeur of that work, and | equal originality, it 

is pervaded by a wiser philosophy, by a xpanding sym- 
pathy, and by a minuter analysis of the fndeenoes of the past 
on the imagination.” "— Atlas. 

“** Italy’ abounds with passages not unworthy of Lord Byron 
in high thought, in passion, and in poetical power, bat on the 
om hand, it has no jot of his countervailing qualities.""—Courier. 

His descriptions of the masterpieces in the Florentine 
gallery, show how well he was qualified for the task.”—New 
Monthly Magazine. 

Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. Hanover-square. 


NEW GUIDES TO THE CONTINENT. 
L ately published. Second Edition, VE 8vo. 


AND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and Tha Spat. 


And 
HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
SOUTH GERMANY, and owe THE DANUBE. 
Post 8vo. * 
he press, with M st Sv 
HAN. D. BOOK for TRAY SLLERS in 
SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 


Nearly ready, 

HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA, 
Post 8vo. with Map and Plans. 

Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ROTECTION of the COMPLEXION, and 
the maintenance of a pure surface of the Skin, are amon ne 
the valuable acquisitions attendant upon the use of GOW 
OTION as a TOILET requisite, where its elegance of a 
tion and singularly refreshing properties are, at this season, 
found highly acceptable, and its claim to preference, in selec- 
tions made for these , purpose S$, rests upon nearly a C ENTU RY 
of watovitines SAFETY and efficacy. The popular work,‘ The 
r hec eauty,’ accompanies each genuine package. Gow- 
LANDS. OTION has the name and address of the Proprietor, 
ROBERT SHAW, 33, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, en- 
graved on the Government Stamp, without ame none can be 
genuine. Prices, 2s. 9d., 5s. 6d. ; quarts, 8s. 


To Messrs. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton-garden, London. 
* + . ° - 
NENTLEMEN,—I consider it almost an im- 
perative duty to state the valuable efficacy of your 
most excellent Macassar O11. For the last 15 years I have 
been bald, occasioned by a most dreadful fever whilst in India. 
I have used almost every means to procure a head of hair again, 
but all my efforts seemed fruitless. until, ace identally, a frien 
advised the use of your valuable * Hair Restorer’ (1 can give it 
no better name), and after using a 3s. 6d. bottle, every symptom 
of a new head of hair began to show itself, to the joy, not onl 
of myself, but my children. I resolved on having another, an 
obtained a 7s. bottle, and before the whole of which was used, I 
had, and have now, as handsome a head of hair as ever man 
enjoyed, and! earnestly recommend all who have not tried this 
most excellent Oil, will not fail to do so.—l am, Sirs, your most 
grateful and obedient servant, 
“ Whittly Lodee. near z Feunten, “J. WALKER, Colonel.” 
a 
ROW LAND: Ss MAC ASSAR OIL prevents Hair from falling 
off, or turning Grey; Changes Grey Hair to its original colour 
frees it from Scurf. and makes it beautifully soft and curly. 
CAUTION—Ask for * ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 
The lowest price is 3s. othe next price is 7x.—10s. 6d., 
ls. per bottle, 
Impostors call their trash the * © offering it for sale 
under the lure of hei ring cheap 


ISHOPSGATE PLATE-GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, established ee wards of Fifty Years. 
the Public are respectfully mavited to inspect the Stock of 
elegant and novel Fancy Sta and Plate Glass at the above 
Establishment consisting of many tine Specimens of 


COOPER'S PATENT aN 7 ieee AND STAINED 


which, by a speedy and eine process of manufacture, re- 
moves the prejudice long attached, on account of the expense, 
to this beautiful and enlivening decoration. 

A pane measuring 18 inches by 12 inches, opaque ground, with 
transparent scroll-work ornaments, costs only 65. 4}d., or any 
size under 2} square feet, at 4s. 3d. per square foot. 

Annexed are the prices of current sizes of Plate Glass for 
Sashes, &c. 





































In.| 15 In. | isin. | 20In. | 22 In. 28 In. 
> £ 4. d. “£Es.d\£s £s. d. 

3 3 019 8 

180 

115 0 

239 

212 6 

219 6 

36 6 6 

9s. per foot. 


é HOMAS FOX, successor to Henny L.Coorer 
in the above Business, * seepactially informs the Nobility and 
Gentry who have so lit wee tif patronized his predecessor for 

a long series of years, that he has on hepa 2 large and elegant 
Stock of CABINET oad UPHOLSTERY ODS, consisting of 
Dining and Drawing- roo Suites of the newest design, Ward- 
robes, Bedsteads, and highly-seasoned P. ding, made on his 
own Premises. In the savemine ture of each article the strictest 
attention has been pi nid to durability and effect, the most expe- 
rienced Artisans employed, and materials of the best descrip- 
tion only used, or which the charges will be found extremely 
moderate. Carpets, ‘Tournays, Cashmeres, Merino Damasks, 
Chintzes, Silks, Tabarets, &c. in every variety 

Cc saavinge Gilding, and Interior ocmestions of every descrip 
tion, in the most modern styles. 
93, Bishopsgate-street Within, London. 








THE ATHENZUM. 





: a 
@@Horks of Education, Xe. 


PRINTED FOR TAYLOR AND WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET, 
Booksellers and Publishers to University College, London: & 


GREEK. 


An INTRODUCTION to the ART of COM- 
POSING GREBK LAMBICS, im, janitation, of the Guess 3 
8 | er 0 t ° . 

CHARLES TAYLER, B.A. of Elizabeth College, Guernsey. 
GREEK TESTAMENT, from Grirszacn’s 
Text, with the various Readings of Mitt and Scnowz, Mar- 


ginal References, Hist - ga Texts, Chronological Arrange- 


GREEK GRAMMAR of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


ANABASIS of CYRUS. Book I. Chaps. 1—6, 


with a Literal and Interlinear Translation of the First Chapter, 
and a Lexicon to the whole. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. 
GEORGE LONG, Esq. A.M. 


HERODOTUS. Edited by Grorce Lone, 
Esq. A.M. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A SUMMARY of HERODOTUS, Tables, &c. 


8vo. 5s. 6d. ; 12mo. 4s. 
The PERS of ZESCHYLUS. Fe. 8vo. 1s.6d. 
The PROMETHEUS of AESCHYLUS. Fe. 


8vo. ls. 6d. 


The LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, Guies- 


Bacn’s Text. Fe. 8vo. 3s. 
GREEK AUTHORS, selected for the Use of 
Homer's Sted Weck Son's Momerobllic: cod Snedotn taen’ 
An INDEX to HERODOTUS. 12mo. 4s.; 
8v0. 5s, 6d. 


DAVIS'S EXERCISES on the ANABASIS 
of XENOPHON. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


XEN OPHON for BEGINNERS. 12mo. 3s.6d. 


Edited by 
1 vol. 12mo. 5s.; in 8vo. 8s. 


4th 





LATIN, ENGLISH, and FRENCH. 


ALLEN’S ETYMOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 
of LATIN VERBS. Fe. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICA- 
TION. By the Rev. F. HODGSON. 2nd Edit. 12mo. 3s. 
A KEY to the above. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


SACRED HISTORY for LATIN VERSIFI- 
CATION. By the Rev. F. HODGSON. 2nd Edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A KEY tothe above. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 


HALL’'S ROOTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 
3rd Edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


C/AESAR’S HELVETIC WAR. 
English, Interlinear. 12mo. 2s. 


EXTRACTS from C/ESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 
Connected by a brief Narrative in English. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


EXERCISES on CHSAR’S GALLIC WAR. 
Book I. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


LATIN AUTHORS, selected for the Use of 
Schools, containing Portions of Phedrus, Ovid’s Metamor- 
Virgil's Aneid, Cesar, and Tacitus.’ 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


VIRGIL'S AENEID, I. to VI. Latin and Eng- 
lish, interpaged. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The LONDON LATIN 
Edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The CHEAM LATIN GRAMMAR, taken 
Biincivelly from Zumpt. For the Use of the Younger Classes at 

am School. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

CROMBIE’S ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE EXPLAINED. 4th Edit. svo. 


Latin and 


GRAMMAR. 8th 


HALL’S ROOTS of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE. 8vo. és. 





MATHEMATICS. 
DE MORGAN’S ELEMENTS of ARITH- 
METIC. Royal 12mo. 3rd Edit. 4s. 
DE MORGAN’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 
Royal 12mo. 2nd Edit. 9s. 
DE “MORGAN’S ELEMENTS of TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. Royal 12mo. 9s. 
DE ‘MORGAN on the CONNEXION 
NUMBER and MAGNITUDE. Royal 12mo. 4s. 
*4** This Work is included in the Elements of Trigonometry. 
RITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, 
illustrated and applied. 2nd Edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
RITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES of the DIFFE- 
RENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, illustrated and ap- 
plied. l2mo. 4s. 6d. 
LESSONS on FORM, being an Introduction to 
Geometry. By C. REINER. 12mo. és. 
LESSONS on NUMBER. 
2nd Edition. 
Part I. The MASTER’S MANUAL, 4s. 6d. Sold separately. 
Part II. The SCHOLAR’S PRAXIS, 2s. Ditto. 
DARLEY’S POPULAR GEOMETRY. 4th 
Edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
DARLEY’S COMPANION to the POPULAR 
GEOMETRY. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
DR. LARDNER’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, 


6th Edit. 8vo. 7s. 

DARLEY’S POPULAR ALGEBRA, 2nd 
Edit. 12mo, 4s, 6d. 

DARLEY’S POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY. 
2nd Edit. 3s. 6d. 


DR. LARDNER’S TRIGONOMETRY. 2nd 
Edit. 8vo. 12s. 


DR. LARDNER’S DIFFERENTIAL and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 8vo. 1. 1s. 


of 


By C. REINER. 


HEBREW. 


HURWITZ’ HEBREW GRAMMAR, 2nd 
Edit. svo. 17s. 


GERMAN. 
WITTICH’S GERMAN 
12mo, 3s. 6d. 


for BEGINNERS. 
MUHLENFELS’ MANUAL of GERMAN 
PROSE. Fc. 8vo. 5s. 


MUHLENFELS’ MANUAL of GERMAN 
POETRY. Fe. 8vo. 5s. 


ITALIAN. 
PANIZZI'S EXTRACTS from 
PROSE WRITERS. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


PANIZZIS ITALIAN 


Edit. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 


ITALIAN 
GRAMMAR. 2nd 


SANSKRIT and TURKISH LANGUAGES. 
RIG VEDA: SPECIMEN, Edidit Fripe- 
RICUS ROSEN. 4to. 5s. cloth. 
DAVID’S TURKISH GRAMMAR. 4to. 1/.8s, 
The same Worl: in French, 1 vol. 4to. 12. 5s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


OUTLINE MAPS—MERCATOR, EUROPE, 
and BRITISH ISLES. Three Maps, foljo, stitched in cover, 
1s. ; single Maps, 4d, each. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROJEOTIONS—MER- 
CATOR, EUROPE, and BRITISH ISLES. Three Maps, folio, 
stitched in cover, ls.; single Maps, 4¢. each. 


DAVIS'S OUTLINES of DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. Fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 
NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME. Trans 
lated by Messrs. HARE and THIRLWALL. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/.12s. 


MALDEN’S ORIGIN of UNIVERSITIES 
and ACADEMICAL DEGREES. Fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
DR. LARDNER on the STEAM ENGINE. 


th Edition, . 3s. 6d. 
MDARLEYS FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 





12mo. 5s. cloth. 





INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 


LOCKE'S 
SYSTEM of CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, 
i Method of Teaching former! tised j 
restoring the Me' oF reching fo erly practised in all 
“ We do amiss to spend seven of eight years in scraping to 
gether so much miserable Latin and Greek, as may be learned 
otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.".-—MiLTon, 


The First Course consists of the following 


INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS; 
With the Original Text, in which the Quantity of th 
: Vowels is deacted. Critical and Explanatory Noe Pgubttl 
Each Volume 2s. 6d. cloth. 
LATIN, 
PH-EDRUS’S FABLES OF ESOP. 
OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, Book I. 
VIRGIL’S AZNEID, Book I. 
PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. 
. CASSAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. 
3. TACITUS’S LIFE OF AGRICOLA, Part 1. 
GREEK, 
. LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES. Selections. 
. THE ODES OF ANACREON. 
3. HOMER'S ILIAD, Book I. 
. PARSING LESSONS TO HOMER. 
5, XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA, Book I. 
5. HERODOTUS'’S HISTORIES. Selections. 


ITALIAN, 


STORIES FROM ITALIAN WRITERS: ALFIERI, 
BARETTI, CASTIGLIONE, &c. 


FRENCH. 
SISMONDI : THE BATTLES OF CRESSY AND POICTIERS 
GERMAN, 
STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS. 
HEBREW BIBLE. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS IN ENGLISH HEBREW, actom 
panied by an Interlinear Translation, substantially the sam 
as the Authorized English Version, Philological Notes, ands 
Grammatical Introduction. By WILLIAM GREENFI 
M.R.A.S. 3rd Edition, 8vo. price $s. ; or with the original 
in Hebrew Characters, 10s. 6d. 


GREEK GOSPELS. 


THE TRIGLOTT EVANGELISTS, Greek, Latin, and 
lish, Interlinear, consisting of the original Greek from the Tem 
of Griesbach ; the Latin taken from Montanus, Beza, and 
Vulgate; and the English of the Authorized Version, accommo 
dated to the Greek Idiom: with Grammatical and Historical 
Notes. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, UW. 8s.; or with a Grammar of the New 
Testament, 1/. lls. 6d. 


Either Gospel may be had separately : 
ST. MATTHEW, 9s. cloth. ST. LUKE, 9s. cloth. 
ST. MARK, 5s. cloth. ST. JOHN, 6s. cloth. 
GREEK GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
4s, 6d. cloth, 


Peer 


Also, to accompany the Latin and Greek Series, 
THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
, THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
The Examples of Syntax in these Grammars are taken from the 
above Books of Virgil and Cesar, Homer and Xenophon. 
The Connexion of the Several Parts, as well as the general 
Pulncisle and Authority ef the whole Series, is exhibited a 
arge in 
AN ESSAY, EXPLANATORY OF THE SYSTEM, 
Price 2s. 6d. boards, 


SINGING. 
The SINGING-MASTER;; containing, 1. Firt 


Lessons in Singing, and the Notation of Music; 2. Rudiments 
of the Science of Harmony ; 3. First Class Tune Book ; 4. Second 
Class Tune Book; 5. Hymn Tune Book. 2nd Edition, revised 
and corrected. 1 vol. medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


*y* Either Part may be purchased separately. 


EDUCATIONAL MODELS, §c. 


DIAGRAMS in METAL, to illustrate Dr 


Larpser’s EUCLID. Solid Geometry, Book I. The Set of 
Nine in a Box. 7s. 6d. 


A RELIEF MAP, in Papier Maché, of Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, Middlesex, and Parts of Buckinghamshire and 
Essex, on a scale of half an inch to a mile, the elevations at the 
rate of half aling to every hundred feet of altitude. (Jn a fr 
ward state of preparation.) 


An INSTRUMENT for TEACHING GE¢ 
METRY, convertible into a Theodolite, Spirit Level, Hadley’s 
Sextant, and Wollaston’s Goniometer. Price 2. 12s. 6d. 








London; Jamzs Hot 4, Took’s Court, " 
MES, 4 Chancery Lane. 
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